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PREFACE 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH isa course in four books, of which this is the 
third, for the teaching of English to adult foreign students. It aims 
at giving the student a sound knowledge of the аЬ of both 
spoken and written English and taking him well on the way to 
a mastery of idiomatic conversational and literary English 

The normal constructions and sentence patterns of English are 
introduced gradually and systematically, and are well drilled at 
every stage. The learner is guided through “ essential” grammar 
in the simplest possible manner, and every new construction is 
explained and illustrated as soon as it is used. 

"The restricted vocabulary within which the four books are 
written has been based on A General Service List of English Words.» 
But neither this list, nor any other list, has been followed slavishly 
and blindly; the vocabulary and the grammar and the structures 
taught have been tested constantly by the experience gained 
during some thirty years of teaching English to foreign students 
or writing text-books for them. 

Because I believe that a knowledge of the spoken tongue is the 
true basis of language learning, much of this book is in “ con- 
versational ” form; and my constant endeavour has been to ensure 
that, despite the restrictions that a limited vocabulary naturally 
imposes, every sentence in these conversations is expressed in the 
living colloquial idiom that an educated Englishman would use. 

And, since the most effective spur to learning a language (or 
anything else) is interest, every effort has been made to cover the 
linguistic pill with the jam of gaiety. So, as soon as the prelimi- 
naries are mastered, the reader is introduced to Mr. Priestley, his 
household and his group of students. We see them here and in all 
the other books chatting together, telling jokes, reading stories 
that they have written, singing songs or acting short plays. It is 
on these conversations and stories and the “talks by Mr. Pr iestley” 
that the language teaching is based, and from them that the 
copious exercises by which the teacher is enabled to test how far 
the work has been understood, are drawn. 

: There are numerous changes in this new edition. Fresh, and 
it is hoped, more interesting reading material has been added, 

1 A new edition of the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection 
(Longmans). 
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including two short plays, some further glimpses into the home-life 
of the Priestleys—including Mr. Priestley's ill-fated attempt to 
erect a hen-house—the story of yet another of Hob's extraordinary 
relatives and a story by Lucille. One objection that had been 
raised against the material in the earlier edition of Essential English 
was that the scene was almost entirely in London. So, in Book Ш 
we send some of our characters on a trip to Stratford, Olaf pays 
a visit to Oxford and gets a very full account from John Priestley 
of Oxford, past and present, and Frieda and Jan write about their 
holiday in Wales. Another innovation is the inclusion of a “Һапа- 
ful of poems”, simple enough for students at this stage and yet 
containing one or two of the supreme lyrics of the language. А 

In the language work grammar—the "'essential" grammar—is 
dealt with systematically, particular attention being given to the 
“Special” Verbs (the Anomalous Finites). Other new features are 
three new “Stories Without Words" (pages 15, 81, 150), a chapter 
on Punctuation, the fuller treatment of Conditional Sentences 
and should and would, and an Index. And, as the pupils are now 
sufficiently advanced to do “unseen” dictation, the Dictation 
Exercises—though still based on the lesson where they appear 
and still containing only those words and constructions that have 
already been taught—are now transferred to the Teacher’s hand- 
book* that has been prepared to accompany this volume. In this 
Teacher’s Book further guidance has been given on the main 
techniques of language teaching, a great deal of extra teaching 
material and linguistic information has been given in the “Сот- 
mentaries", detailed suggestions and practical hints are given on 
the teaching of each lesson, and a complete Key to the exercises 
in the Pupil's Book is provided. 

Though a text-book that is the ideal one to every teacher and 
student is, perhaps, an impossibility, it is hoped that most 
students and teachers will feel that this new edition is an im- 
provement on the old one, but the author will be most grateful 
at any time for further criticisms and suggestions that will help 
to make ESSENTIAL ENGLISH more useful to those who study it 
or teach from it. 

C. E. E. 
1 Essential English, Book III, Teacher's Book. 
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LESSON 1 


Hob Gives His First Impressions of England 


[The students whom we have met in Books I and II, 
LUCILLE, FRIEDA, OLAF, JAN, PEDRO and HOB, are 
back again with MR. PRIESTLEY, their teacher, in his 
study.] 


HOB: Do you remember, sir, that at our last lesson 
before the holidays, you promised to let me tell 
the story of my first day in England ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY : I remember it very well; and so now, 
at our very first lesson, we are all waiting to hear 
what you have to tell us. 

HOB: Thank you, sir. Well, my first impressions of 
England are connected with food 

LUCILLE: You don't need to tell us that! 

HOB: ...and, strange to say, they are of how an 
English breakfast beat me. 

FRIEDA: You don't really expect us to believe that, do 
you, Hob ? 

HOB: Well, it's quite true. Of course, it was some time 
ago and, though I say it myself, I'm a better man 
now than I was then, but, honestly, I was beaten. 
But let me begin at the beginning. 


ж * * * 
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When I left the train at Victoria Station my 
first impression was of rain and fog and people 
with umbrellas. A taxi-cab, which might have 
been used by Lot and his family as they left 
Sodom and Gomorrah, took me and my luggage 
and struggled bravely through the traffic. And 
what traffic and what crowds! I had never be- 
lieved my geography teacher when he told us 
there were more people in London than in the 
whole of my country. I thought he had just said 
it to make his lesson more interesting, but I 
believed him now. 

However, I got to my little hotel at last, and 
the first thing that took my eye was the porter, a 
big fat man with a round pink face like an 
advertisement for babies’ food. Then I met the 
manager. He rubbed his hands all the time as if 
he was washing them, and smiled without stop- 
ping. What he said I could not understand, 
though I had learned English at school. I said to 
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myself, “ Perhaps he doesn't speak it very well— 
some English people don’t.” But I told him my 
name, and he smiled again and told one of the 
little boys with brass buttons to show me up to 
my room. Теп minutes later I was lying in a hot 
bath washing off the last dusty reminders of the 
Continent; another ten minutes and I was under 
the bedclothes and fast asleep. 

When I woke next morning, I felt hungrier 
than I had ever felt in my life before; I seemed 
to have a hole instead of a stomach. I dressed 
quickly and hurried down to the dining-room. 
It was a big room with six tall windows and the 
ugliest wallpaper I had ever seen. However, I 
had been told that the hotel was not beautiful but 
that you were better fed there than in any other 
hotel in London ;—and that was what I wanted 
just then. 

The waiter came hurrying up. Before I came 
downstairs I had prepared myself very carefully 
for what I must say. I had looked three times in 
my dictionary to make sure that “breakfast” 
really meant “breakfast”. I had tried to get the 
right pronunciation and had stood in front of a 
mirror and twisted my mouth until it ached. 

The waiter asked me something I could not 
understand, but I spoke only my one prepared 
word, “BREAKFAST”. He looked at me in a 
puzzled way, so I repeated it. Still he did not 
understand. It was unbelievable that English 
people didn't understand their own language. 
The waiter shook his head, bowed and went 
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away, but he came back in a minute and brought 
the manager with him. I was feeling slightly 
annoyed, but I said, “BREAKFAST”. The 
manager smiled and washed his hands, but 
looked as helpless as the waiter, so I took out 4 
pencil and wrote on the table napkin, “ Break- 
fast”. I have never seen such surprised faces 
in my life—so perhaps I did not pronounce it 
correctly after all. 

A little later the waiter brought a tray with tea, 
toast, butter and marmalade—enough to feed a 
small army—and went away. But I was hungry» 
and I left nothing; I am sure I drank at least two 
pints of tea, ate almost a loaf of toasted bread an 
large quantities of butter and marmalade with it. 
When the waiter came back I thought his face 
showed a little surprise, but you can never tel 
what a waiter’s face really shows. In another 
minute he brought another tray with a huge por 
tion of bacon and eggs. He must have misunder- 
stood me, but I thought it was no use explaining 
to people who don’t understand their owt 
language, so I just set to work on the bacon ап 
eggs and ate on steadily, wondering all the time 
whether I could possibly clear that plate. 

Well, I finished the bacon and eggs, and was 
just trying to get up out of the chair when here 
was the waiter again with another tray. This time 
it was a whole fish in a thick white sauce. Surely 
this must be a joke, I thought; but before I coul 
tell him anything, he had put down the tray ар 
gone away. There was nothing for it but to face 
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that fish with what little courage I had left, but 
all the time I was eating it I was trying to think 
of what I could say to that waiter "when he re- 
turned. I had brought my grammar book with 
me in case of need, but have you noticed how all 
these grammar books give you sentences like this : 


The little girl gave the pen of my aunt to the 
gardener. 


— but not the essential English about breakfasts 
big enough to feed an army ? 

But at last I had made up two sentences in my 
mind—avoiding verbs as much as possible, be- 
cause I was never sure which were irregular. I 
called the waiter to me. He bowed, and then I 
told him in very correct English what I thought 
of English breakfasts. I told him that only aman 
who was dying of hunger could eat such a break- 
fast. He must have understood me at once. I felt 
very proud of my English, especially “ dying of 
hunger”; that was a grand expression. I have 
never seen anyone clear away the empty plates 
as fast as he did; he almost ran out of the room, 
but in a minute he was back again—with a big 
plateful of sandwiches. This was too much. I 
gave up the struggle. I got up and made my way 
slowly and heavily to my room—at least five 
pounds heavier. I never believed until then that 
any meal could defeat me, but on that day I met 
my Waterloo. 


1'To meet one's Waterloo — tely defeated. Napoleon was 
defeated at Waterloo in E815. to be corp 
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EXERCISES 


(Exercises II- VII in this lesson are planned to revise 
the grammar taught in Book II of Essential English.) 


I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 


DRO юн 
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+ expect 8. brass 15. in case of need 

- connected with 9. ugly 16. avoid 

- struggle IO. twist 17. dying of hunger 
traffic 1r. bow 18. struggle 
dusty 12. loaf 19. defeat 

. umbrella I3. tray 20. marmalade 
advertisement 14. burst 21. sauce 


II. In the following sentences put all the finite verbs into 
their corresponding past tense and give the name of 
each tense that you use: 


I. When I leave the train my impression is of rain and fog. 


о м 


. He takes my luggage and struggles through the traffic. 
- I have never believed my geography teacher; I think he 


has said that to make the lesson interesting. 


- The first thing that takes my eye is the porter. 

- I can't understand what he says. 

. He tells one of the little boys to show me to my room. 

- When I wake I feel hungry. 

- I have been told that you are well fed in this hotel. 

- I can't understand him, but I speak my prepared words- 
. He doesn't understand me. 

- I take out a pencil and write “breakfast”. 

- Perhaps I do not pronounce it correctly. 

+ The waiter brings in a tray with tea and toast, and goe 


away. 


- He misunderstands me. 3 
- I set to work on the bacon and eggs and eat steadily. у! 
+ Iam wondering whether I can clear the plate, or whethe 


I shall burst. 
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17. I tell him that only a man who is dying of hunger can eat 
such a breakfast. 

18. He almost runs out of the room. 

19. I give up the struggle, and get up to make my way out. 

20. I don't believe a meal can defeat me—but I meet my 
Waterloo. 

21. I shall finish my breakfast by ten o'clock. (Turn this verb 
into the Future Perfect Tense.) 


III. Replace the words in italics in the following sen- 
tences by possessive pronouns: 


1. You told me your first impressions, now I will tell you 
my first impressions. 

2. Those are my first impressions. What are your first 
impressions? 

3. Your taxis look very old; our taxis are newer. 

4. I shook my head, and the waiter shook his head. 

5. In the breakfast-room of the hotel there were four people: 
a woman, her two small sons, and І. I ate my break- 
fast, she ate her breakfast, and the boys ate their 
breakfast. 


IV. “I had prepared myself very carefully.” 
What kind of pronoun is myself? Give the corre- 
sponding pronouns for you (singular), him, her, you 
(plural), it, us, them. Explain the difference in 
meaning between the sentences: 


1. He helped him. 
2. He helped himself. 


V. What does shall, will, or going to express in each of 
the following sentences: 


1. Tell me what you want for breakfast and I will get it for 
you. 
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2. Shall I bring you some more sandwiches? 

3. If you want more sandwiches you shall have them. 

4. I will learn to speak English even if it takes me five years. 

5. I am going to write a letter home tomorrow afternoon. _ 

6. There are a lot of black clouds in the sky; I think it 
is going to rain. 


VI. What tense is used in the following sentences ? 


1. I am sure Hob won’t be feeling hungry after that breakfast. 
2. This time tomorrow I shall be flying to Paris. What 
vill you be doing then? 


What is this tense used for ? 


VII. What is the difference between a sentence with Я 
verb in the Active Voice and a sentence with а ver? , 
in the Passive Voice? 


Turn the following from Active Voice to Passivé 
Voice: 


- Mr. Priestley teaches the students. 

- A taxi-cab took me to my hotel. 

- In this hotel the manager meets all the new guests. 
- The waiter brings the breakfast. 

- The waiter brought the breakfast. 

- The waiter will bring the breakfast. 

- They feed you well at this hotel. 

- They speak English there, but not Ruritanian. 

- They will feed you well at this hotel. 

- They fed me well at that hotel. 


OD ом On фо NH 
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Composition Exercises 
{ : rqiter 
1. Describe the adventure in the hotel as the waite 
might have told it. { 
2. Write a short story of your own, ending 
“... but that day I met my Waterloo.” 


LESSON 2 
Olaf and Pedro Discuss Their Plans 


PEDRO: How much longer are you staying in England, 
Olaf ? 

oLar: Well, I don't quite know, but I shall be here for 

` another year at any rate, probably two years. 

PEDRO: That’s good. I shall be here for at least another 

ear. 

ot What are you going to do when you leave 
Mr. Priestley's ? 

PEDRO: I want to go to Cambridge. I discussed all this 
with my father before I left home and he said 
that he wanted me to spend a year in Paris and a 
year in Germany so that I could get a really good 
knowledge of French and German. Then he 
wanted me to spend two or three years with 
Mr. Priestley and try for an English degree at 
Cambridge. 

oLar: Have you enjoyed your stay in England ? 

PEDRO: Oh yes, very much. I knew it would be pleas- 
ant but I didn't think I should meet such inter- 
esting people. But what are you going to do when 
you leave England ? р 

OLAF: I am going into my father's business, ashipping 
company. 

PEDRO: That will be very interesting. 
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OLAF: Yes, I think so. At first I didn't think it would 
and I wanted something quite different. I 
thought life in an office was very dull. 

PEDRO: What did you want to do? 

OLAF: I wanted to be an artist and paint pictures. I 
said that nothing would ever make me go into an 
office. “ The only life for me," I said, “is a life 
of art. In a few years I shall earn fame and 
fortune by my pictures.” Of course I was only 
fifteen or sixteen and hadn’t much sense. 3 

HOB: I painted a picture once. I showed it to an artist, 
Miguel Macasso, who had sold a picture to 
Uncle Albert, and do you know what he said 
about it ? He said that my picture would hang 1n 
the British Museum long after Rubens and 
Rembrandt were forgotten. 

OLAF: Did he really ? 

HOB: Yes. But he added, “But not until they are 
forgotten." Macasso was/a funny fellow. I re- 
member one time I was at his house and, as he 
looked through the window, he saw an old fisher- 
man going by. Macasso thought the old man 
would make a good subject for a picture so he 
told me to go out and tell the fisherman that Mr- 
Macasso wanted to paint him. I went. The m 
thought about it for a minute or so and UM | 
"What will he рау те?” I said that he s 

: give him two pounds. The man still px 
so I said, "It's an easy way to uw inan) 
pounds." “Oh! I know that," said the mire 
“but I am wondering how I shall get 
off afterwards.” 
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PEDRO: То come back to your story, Olaf, what did 
your father say ? 

OLAF: Oh, he was very good about it. He said I could 
go to the best art teacher in Stockholm and have 
some lessons. Well, after a week or two the 
teacher told me that it was a waste of time for 
him to go on teaching me. “ You will never be a 
painter," he said, "not if you live to be a 
hundred. Don't come for any more lessons. Go 
back to your office." 

PEDRO : Well, that was honest enough, but rather hard 


on you. 
OLAF: Oh, I didn't mind. I told him that I knew he 


was right. 

PEDRO: So you went to your father's office then ? 

OLAF: Yes. My father was very pleased and said he 
wanted me to spend a year there to get a good 
knowledge of the organisation of the business. 
“At the end of a year," he said, “you can go to 
my friend, Mr. Priestley, to learn English well." 
You see, we do a lot of business with England. 
He added that when I knew English well, he 
would arrange for me to go into an English firm 
to learn English business methods. 

PEDRO: So I suppose that some day you will be 
managing a shipping business in Stockholm. 

OLAF: Well, my father said that in nine or ten years’ 
time he wanted to retire, and he hoped that by 
that time I should be able to run the business. 

PEDRO: That sounds fine. 


1 You see him in this firm in English Commercial Practice and Corre- 
spondence (Longmans). 
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OLAF: Yes, I shall be very proud when I can write to 


HOB: 


you on paper headed: 


Gustav Petersen & Son, 
Shipping Agents, 
Stockholm 


and say, “Come and spend a holiday with me 1n 
Sweden." 

I must tell you another story about Miguel 
Macasso. One day a very wealthy American, 
Hiram Boost, came to Macasso—you may have 
heard of Boost, he's in films—and he said he had 
bought, secretly, a valuable 16th century “old 
master". He said, *I know that the English 
Government won’t let me take it out of England, 
but I have a plan to get round that. I want you 
to paint a picture—it doesn’t matter what it 1s— 
on top of the ‘old master'." Hiram then ex- 
plained that he could quite easily get Macasso 5 
picture removed from the canvas when he got (0 
New York, without damaging the painting under- 
neath. Well, Macasso painted a picture O 2 
London gas-works on it, and old Boost got the 
canvas to New York all right and sent it to the 
firm he knew to have Macasso's painting Te 
moved. About a week later he got a telegram 
from the firm. It said: “We have removed th? 
picture of London gas-works, also ‘old master » 
and are now down to a portrait of Queen Mes 
toria. When do you want us to stop ?" 
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EXERCISES 
I. Use each of the following words and phrases in 
sentences: 
I. at any rate 8. office I5. get round 
2. discuss 9. organisation 16. remove 
3. knowledge 1o. method 17. down to 
4. degree II. manage 18. portrait 
5. company 12. firm 19. arrange 
6. artist 13. plan 20. fisherman 
7. fame 14. damage 


II 


+оо Hon 


Write questions to which the following are answers: 


. I shall be here for another year. 

. I'm going to Cambridge. 

. Yes, I spent a year in Paris and a year in Germany. 

. So that I could get a good knowledge of the language and 
the people. 

. Oh, yes, I enjoyed it very much. 

. He has a shipping office. 


` He asked the servant what the artist would pay him. 
` Because he was wondering how he would get the paint off 


afterwards. 


5 
6 
7. Because I thought it would be a terribly dull business. 
8 
9 


10. Oh, they were very nice about it, and let me take lessons. 
11. He thought I should never be a painter. 

12. Because we do a lot of trade with England. 
13. He says in nine or ten years. 

14. Because he knew the Government wouldn't 1 


et him take 


it out of England. 


15. It doesn't matter what the picture is. 


III. Arrange the following in the correct order: 


1. You in England are staying how much longer? 


2. I here for another year shall be at any rate. 


3. When you leave here to do what are you going? 
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4. Your stay here you have enjoyed? 

5. With my father all this before I left home I discussed. 

6. Pleasant it would be I knew, but such interesting people 
I should meet I didn't think. Е 

7. How the paint I shall get off afterwards ат І wondering. 

8. A picture on top of the “old master” you to paint I want 
what is it it doesn't matter. 

9. A telegram about a week later from the firm he got. 

то. That my picture in the British Museum would hang he 

said after long were forgotten Rubens and Rembrandt. 


IV. Express in one word the meaning of each of the 
following phrases. All the words required are in the 
lesson. You are given the first letter of each wor 
and the number of letters in it. 


‚ trade and the getting of money (b - - ———-— ). 

- Not interesting (d — –). 

г a lot of money; wealth (£- ————— ) 

+ to make up one's mind (d - ———— ) =) 

- to be unable to make up one's mind (----- Y -- 
- house or room used as a place of business (0 — — y 

to give up one's work when one is old (r - — — 

to get pleasure from (e----). 

to have in mind, not to forget (r-———-——-— de well 
` ?TTangement so that all parts work toge 


(o CONARI LUE ). 


Composition Exercises 


I. Tell or write the story (а) of ше 
didn't want to be painted, (b) of Hom 

2. Tell or write the story of Olaf's 
to you here 


омо ON Фол р о NM м 


н 


fisherman who 
Boost's pinos 
life as he tells ! 
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Tue BIRDS THAT Ілкер MILK 

Answer the following questions. These words will 
help you: bag, bottle, fence, full, empty, beak, milkman. 

PICTURE 1. What is the 
woman carrying in her right 
hand? Where do you think 
she is going? Do you think 
she will be away from home 
for an hour or two or a day or 
two? What makes you think 
that? What is she holding 
in her left hand? What can 
you see near the door-step? 
Is that milk bottle full or 


empty? 


PICTURE 2. Who are watch- 
ing her? Where are the birds? 
Where is she putting the 
note? What do you think she 
has written on it? What has 
she done with her bag? 


PICTURE 3. What is one of 
the birds doing? What is the 
other one doing ? 
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PICTURE 4. What is the bird 
doing now? What is it carry- 
ing in its beak? How do you 
know that bottle is empty? 
Has the artist made it clear 
to you? 


picture 5. What is this 
man? What is he carrying ? 
How many bottles of mi 
has he left on the door-steP’ 
Is it a full bottle or an empty 
one? What has he done wit 
the empty bottle? Where are 
the birds? What are they 
doing? 


PICTU 
birds now? W^ 
doing? Why di 
away the note? 


(Illustrations reproduced by, permission of 
the Proprietors of «Punch ) 


не BIRDS THAT 


Now tell (or write) the story of T 


Бре o NU Ee 


LESSON 3 
Direct and Indirect Speech (i) 


We can often say in two different ways what some- 
one has said. We can give the exact words of the 
speaker, e.g., 

Pedro said: “І want to go to Cambridge." 
This is Direct Speech. 


On the other hand, instead of giving the exact 
words that Pedro said, we might report what Pedro 


said, like this: 
Pedro said that he wanted to go to Cambridge. 
This is Indirect or Reported Speech. 


In Lesson 2 there are a number of examples of both 
forms. Here are one or two of them: 


Direct Indirect 
т. “The only life for me is | 1. Olaf said that theonly life 
a life of art." for him wasa life of art. 
2. "It's an easy way to earn | 2. Hob said that it was an 
two pounds.” easy way to earn two 
pounds. 


he man said that he 
knew that, but he was 
wondering how he 
would get the paint off 
afterwards. 


3. “I know that, but I am | 3- in 
wondering how I shall 
get the paint off after- 
wards.” 
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Indirect 


Direct 


1. He said that he wanted 
me to spend a year in 
Paris and a year in 
Germany so that T 
could get a really good 


knowledge of French 
and German, 


2. He said that ту picture 


I. Pedro's father said; “I 
Want you to spend a 
Year in Paris and q year 
in Germany so that you 
can get a really good 


knowledge of French 
and German,” 


2. He said; « Your picture 
will hang in the British 
useum ong after 
Rubens and Rem- 
brandt are forgotten,” 


3. He said: “Tn nine or ten 
Years! time I want to 
retire, and by that time 
you will be able to run 

е business,” 


The only life j; a 


TEST becomes f uh life was 
a life o 
You can get a could ya a 
pad n becomes good knowledge 
of Englis i of English 
yes picture jo ecomes J My picture would 
ang 


ang 
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He wanted to re- 
tire 


It is natural that we should use the Past Tense 
LRL are reporting something that was said lin 

The Past Tense of will is would 
Tense of shall is should. At first qoem E 
rather a contradiction to speak of putting shall and 
will, which, as you know, are used to form the Future 
Tense, into a Past Tense. It is true that if Olaf says 
“I know it will be pleasant in England ”, he is refer- 
ring to a future time and so he uses the Future Tense 
with will. But, when he says to Pedro: “І knew it 
would be pleasant in England”, he is taking his mind 
back into the past and is speaking about what was, at 
that time, a future idea. So this usage of should and 
vould is called Future in the Past. 

I have said that the Past Tense (i.e. “future in the 
past”) of will is would and of shall is should. Examples 
like the following seem to contradict this rule: 


I want to retire | becomes | 


1 


Direct Indirect 


“I am wondering how I shall | Не was wondering how he 
get the paint off." would get the paint off. 


“You will be able to run the | Hesaid that I should be able 
business." to run the business. 


But the use of could and should is the same as the 


i of shall and vill. You remember th 
use of s 
and zill: 

I shall 

You will 


He, she, it will 
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€ forms of shall 


We shall 
They will 


The usage with should and would is: 


I should 
You would 


He, she, it would 


So, in the examples 
becomes he would (зг 
becomes J sh 
You will Notice, 
Speech into Re 
Pronoun adjecti 


just given, 7 shall 


d Person); you will 
ould (1st Person) 


too, that wh 
Ported Speech, 


We should 
You would 
They would 


(1st Person) 
(2nd Person) 
*n you turn Direct 
the pronouns and 


ves (e.g. my, his, your) are also 
changed, eg. 
Direct Indirect 
Pedro said : "I want to 80 to | Pedro Said thay 7, 
Cambridge,” 


Olaf said: “7 am going into 
my father's office,” 


The firm said: "We have 


removed your picture of 
the gas-works.” 


е Wanted to 

£0 to Cambridge. 

Olaf said that he was Boing 
into his father's office, 

The firm Said th 
removed his 
8as-works, 


at they had 
Picture of the 


And one more point: 
not used in writing dow 


Quotation marks 
n Indirect Speech 


(= ”) are 
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7 SHALL BEAT А 
HIM EASILY 


gl Ed 


DIRECT. 


Nou SAID THAT 
You WOULD BEAT 
ME EASILY 


EXERCISES 


I. Give the exact words of the speaher in the following 
sentences, i.e. turn them from Indirect Speech into 
Direct Speech. Don't forget the quotation marks. 


. Olaf said that he was staying in England for another year. 
. Hob said that his friend was a painter. 

. My father said that I could go to England for a year or two. 
. Olaf said that his father did a lot of business with England. 
- Olaf said that he could run that part of the business. 

. Hob said that he knew a man who was a painter. 

The painter said that he wanted to paint the old man. 
The painter said that he would pay him two pounds. 

- The teacher said that Olaf would never paint well. 

. Hiram Boost said that he knew the English Government 
wouldn’t let him take the picture out of England. 


OD соч олт ы н 


m 


itii. 


мч 


1. 


TON 


ON Aun 


- I said that I W 


+ Hob said th 
- Olaf said hi 


- Olaf said, taying in En, 
. My father Said, “Yo 


+ ОГАЕ: “ My father does a lot 
- OLAF: “ Nothing will make 
- нов: “I know a man who isa painter.” 
- The firm said, “ We have r 
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Hob said his first impressions of En. 


gland were connected 
with food. 


i aid he didn't need to tell them that. 
i P A that he wanted to go to Cambridge. 
i John said that he was up at Oxford. 
ў Hob said that Һе would do 
. Mr. Priestley said that he 


the exercises later, 
would be surprised if they were 
done at all, 


- Mr. Wiggins said that he would never take Grandma out ` 
for a picnic again. 

- Jan said he had e. 

- Frieda said that h 

+ Mr. Wiggins sai 


njoyed his h 


d that he was going to paint the sitting- 
room. 


race easily. 


Lucille said 


s into Indirect Speech: 


Hob said, nd is a Painter,” 


“My frie: 
“Iams 


gland for another year.” 
u can go to E; 
Olaf said, “When y 


OU get to kn 
office it is most interesti 


of business with England.” 
me go into an office,” 


emoved the Picture of London 
gas-works." 


— 
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9. OLAF: «Т don't think office work will be interesting.” 
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то. The painter said, “І will pay you two pounds.” 

тт. Hob said, “І want more breakfast." 

12. The waiter said to Hob, “I will fetch some for you.” 

13. Hob said, «Т have never eaten a bigger meal in my life.” 
14. Mrs. Priestley said, “І must go to the butcher’s.”” 

15. She said to Lilian, “ You can come with me.” 

16. Lilian said, “1 will go and fetch your basket." 

17. Mr. Priestley said, “Sally needs some more fish." 

18. orar: “There is no life like a painter’s.”” 

19. HOB: "Iam good at painting." 

20. Olaf said to him, “I never knew that you could paint.” 
эт. нов: “І paint only doors and walls and windows." ` 

22. LUCILLE: “1 want to go to Germany, so that I can get a 


really good knowledge of German." 


23. FRIEDA: * My sister and I spent six months in Frankfurt, 


and we enjoyed it very much.” 


24. She added, “І will go back there some day, if I ever have 


enough money.” 


25. OLAF: "A knowledge of German is very useful in my 


father's business." 


26. MR. PRIESTLEY TO HIS STUDENTS: “T am going to give you 


an exercise on Indirect Speech. It will not be easy, but 
if you are thoughtful you can do it, as I have given you 
all the information that you need. You can look in your 
book if you wish, but I don't want you to ask anyone to 
help you." 


III. Choose the correct verb from the words in brackets: 


т. I said that I didn't (understand, understood) this sentence. 

2. The porter knew that the train (would, will, had) be late. 

3. The waiter said that there (was, is, had, are) no more 
bacon. 


4. He said that I (should, can, could) be able to get some 


later. 


5. Mr. Priestley told me that I was (speak, speaking, spoken) 


very well. 
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. He added that it was hard to tell I 


(was, has, am) not an 

Englishman. 
I said that he had (teach, taught, learned 
Pedro said that a man who (dressed, 
well, always got on well in business, 
Mr. Priestley said that it al 


Ways rained when he (forgets, 
forgot, forgotten) his umbrella, 
Hob said he 


Moat ic: (knows, knew, had known) a funny story 
at. 


) me very well. 
clothed, dresses) 


LESSON 4 


Olaf Reads Another of His Plays 


OLAF: I have written another little play about those 
funny neighbours of mine, the Wiggins family. 
May I read it to you ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY : Please do, Olaf. I am sure we shall all 
enjoy it. 

OLAF: Here it is. 


Mr. Wiccins PAINTS THE SITTING-ROOM 


SCENE: The sitting-room of the Wiggins’ home. 
GRANDMA and GRANDPA are seated by the fire. 
Enter MRS. WIGGINS with a paint-brush, TIMOTHY 
with a pot of paint, and last MR. WIGGINS having 
some trouble with a large ladder. 


GRANDMA: It certainly is time this room was painted, 
isn’t it, Grandpa ? 

GRANDPA: Indeed it is. I hope the job’s going to be 
done properly. As I always say, if a job’s worth 
doing, it’s—er—er. What is it I always say, 
Grandma ? 

GRANDMA: If a job’s worth doing, it’s worth doing 
properly. 

GRANDPA: Ah, yes, that’s it. You know, James, if it 
wasn’t for my rheumatism I’d paint the room 
myself, 
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you, Grandpa, but 


О that. You know, 
this is going to brighten up the room for you a 


lot. James, get up the ladder, and Р pass the 


careful with it 


» You've forgotten 
You haven’t stirre 


MRS, WIGGINS: I do t you might have remem- 
bered that, James, Pass it down again. 
GRANDMA: G 


V used to forget a simple 
thing like that. 


Something already. 
d the paint. 


yet. 
У, hand your father the brush. 


the brush) 


MR. WIGGINS: Here, hold the ladder. I 


nearly fell, 
MRS. WIGGINS: That imothy, 


› James, You might 
get hurt badly if you fell off t 
GRANDPA: A man who helped in 


MY grocer’s shop, 
broke his back falling from th 


at height. He never 
left his bed again, poor fellow, 


MR. WIGGINS: Well, here goes! How's that ? 
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GRANDMA: Oh, what a terrible colour! Surely you're 
not going to paint the room green. It makes me 
feel quite ill. 

MRS. WIGGINS: I know just what you need, Grandma, 
Timothy, go and put the kettle on, and we'll 
make Grandma a nice cup of tea. 


(Timothy lets go of the ladder and goes into the 
Ritchen) 


GRANDPA: You're not holding the brush right, James. 
You won't get a smooth surface like that. 

GRANDMA: You always got a beautiful finish, Grandpa, 

MR. WIGGINS: Here, who's holding the ladder ? It’s 
not safe. 5 

MRS. WIGGINS. Don't make such a fuss, James. 
Timothy is just getting some tea for poor 
Grandma. I’ll hold the ladder. 

GRANDMA: You haven't done much yet, James, I 
don’t know when you will finish at that rate, 

GRANDPA: I expect it will be like painting the Forth 
Bridge. When they’ve finished at one end, they 
have to start again at the other, eh? 

GRANDMA : At least they don’t paint the Forth Bridge 
green. 

MRS. WIGGINS: James, your brush is dripping. 

GRANDMA: It’s very difficult to clean paint marks off 
the floor. I've a friend who scrubbed for two 
hours at a spot of paint and couldn’t get it off, 

MRS. WIGGINS: You must be more careful, James, 
Did you hear what Grandma said ? 

MR. WIGGINS (a strange note in his voice): Yes, р 
heard all right ce everybody’s said. 19 
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GRANDMA: Of course, Grand 
clean painter. He used to 
from top to bottom, and 
to clean. 


Ра was always a very 
paint our grocer's shop 
there was never a spot 


MRS. WIGGINS: Timothy, 
TIMOTHY : Nearly 


MRS. WIGGINS: Well, Р 80 and make the tea. 
MR. WIGG 


INS: Nobody's holding this ladder, It’s 
Moving all over the place, 
GRANDMA: Yo 


Ч nearly came ofr that time, James. 
MR. WIGGINS: Well, 


come and hold the ladder, then, 
n t shout at us J 


James. We're not deaf. 
Pose I'd better help him, though шу 
be back for certain. А 
› you do it, Grandpa. James will be 
all right if he takes a bit of саге. 
GRANDPA: No, Г] do 


d 1 it. I t mind suffering in a 
good cause, 


. on’ 
о ошау Бе ариза give James some 
useful advice, 

еей advice 


hasn't the kettle boiled yet? 


MR. WIGGINS: I don't n 


» thank you, All I 
need is someone to hold the ladder, 
MRS. WIGGINS (returning wi 


ungrateful, James. It’ 
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GRANDMA: I must say I eed it, too. 

MR. WIGGINS: Here, Timothy, take this picture, will 
you ? It’s getting in my way. 

TIMOTHY: Isn't it a funny picture. That girl does look 
silly with all those old clothes on. 

MRS. WIGGINS: Not so loud, Timothy. That’s a pic- 
ture of Grandma when she was young. 

GRANDMA: What did the boy say about me? 

MRS. WIGGINS: He just said it’s interesting how 
fashions change, Grandma. 

GRANDMA: Yes, indeed. No one would have painted a 
room green in my young days. And I must say 
James seems to need a lot of people standing 
round the bottom of the ladder helping. Grandpa 
always did the painting on his own. 

GRANDPA: That’s so. It’s all a matter of knowing how 
to do the job. An army of helpers is quite 
unnecessary if you do the job properly. 

MR. WIGGINS: Here, hold the ladder steady, Grandpa. 
It’s slipping. 
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: Look out! The paint-pot’s falling! 
RCM Hold the ladder! 
TIMOTHY : The paint's all over Gr 
MRS. WIGGINS: James, why didn't 
GRANDPA: Get this pot off my h 
GRANDMA: If only it hadn’ 
TIMOTHY: Grandpa's 

He's a greengrocer 


andpa. 


you take more care ? 
ead! 


t been green! 
not just a grocer any more. 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the following words and phrases in sent 


ences: 
ladder 6, deaf 


L II, terrible 16, drip 

2. stir 7. advice — 12, brush 17. bottom 

3. steady — 8. scrub 13. hurt I8. suffer 

4. Smooth 0. fashion 14. fellow I9. cheer up 
5. Surface то, Manage rc. fuss 20. for certain 


П. Put in the missing prepositions : 

т. Here's the Paint, be careful — it. 

2. You might get hurt if you fell — that ladder; a man broke 
his back falling — that height, 

3. Timothy lets go — the ladder and g 

4. You will never finish it — that rate, 

5. It will be like the painting — the Forth Bridge. When 
they’ve finished at one end 


oes — the kitchen, 


they have to start again — 
the other. 
6. I've a friend who scrubbed — two hours — a р 
paint. 


7. He used to paint our grocer's shop — top — bottom. 
8. I need something to cheer me up — 


that horrible colour 
spreading all — the wall. 
9. What did the boy say — me? 


то. 
тт. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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Grandpa always did the painting — his own. 
Don't worry. I'll see — that. i 
Grandma was seated — the fire. 

Mr. Wiggins had some trouble — the ladder. 
He climbed — the ladder till he reached the top. 
Don't shout — us. 


III. Put in question phrases: 


Mon 


е] 


оо оу тәл +} ч 


. It's time this room was painted, — —? 

. You could paint very well, — —? 

. That was Timothy’s fault, — —? 

. "That wasn't Timothy's fault, — —? 

. You're not going to paint it that colour, — —? 
Your brush is dripping, — —? 

. Your brush isn't dripping, — —? 
You haven't done much, — —? 
Daddy nearly fell off, — —? 

. Your father didn't fall off, — —? 


IV. Express in one word the meaning of each of the 
following phrases. All the answers are words used 
in this lesson. You are given the first letter of each 
word and the number of letters in it. 


I. 
2. 
3- 


Охо ou Ot 


To move something round with a stick or spoon. (s - — -) 
To make more cheerful and full of colour. (b - - - — - —— ) 
ОЕ something for which you сап be blamed. 


. A piece of work. (j--) 
+ To succeed in doing something. (m-----. ) 


In the correct wa: 
Уа a ) 
To rub hard with a brush. (s - ———) 


- Used to boil water in. (k----—- ) 
- The lowest part of something. (b -——— — ) 
. Without any rough parts. (s ——— —— ) 
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Composition Exercises 

1. Tell or write the sto 
the Sitting-room’’. 

2. Tell or write an 

painting—whether it 
door, or a picture; 


ry of “Mr. Wiggins Paints 


y experiences you have had of 
was the painting of a wall, a 


or 
Describe your favourite picture, 


LESSON 5 
Direct and Indirect Speech (ii 


QUESTIONS AND COMMANDS 


A Simple sentence can do three things: (1) make a 
statement ; (2) ask a question; (3) express a command 
or a request. We have seen how direct statements can 
be turned into indirect statements, so now let us see 
how direct questions and commands are expressed 
in the indirect form. 


Indirect Questions 


Notice what happens when we put a direct question 
into the indirect form. 


Direct Question Indirect Question 


. Pedro: “How much longer | Pedro asked how much 
are you staying in England, longer Olaf was staying in 
Olaf?" England. 


The old fisherman: “How | The old fisherman asked 
much will thé artist pay how much the artist 


чет would pay him. 
Thee icture firm to Mr. Boost: | The picture firm asked 
MER do you want us to Mr. Boost when he wanted 
ш them to stop. 
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Direct Question Indirect Question 


Mrs. Wiggins :“ Did you hear 
‘what Grandma Said, 
James?" 


Mrs. Wiggins asked James if 
he heard what Grandma 
said. 

Grandma: “ Where’ 


s that cup 
of tea, Nellie?” 


Grandma asked where the 
cup of tea was, 


Now there are three things to notice here in 
addition to the change in the pronouns and in the 
tense of the verbs: 


(1) In the indirect 


rect question, 


: J : rm (verb after 
the Subject) in the Indirect question. 


"+ are you staying p» becomes 


"he was 
staying." ; 
“|. . will the artist рау?” becomes “the 
artist would pay...” 
*"...When do you want?” becomes ©“... 
when he wanted , . or s 
^... did you hear?” becomes “if he heard.” 
"...Where is that cup?” becomes aie 


where that cup was...” 


(3) In indirect questions, the question mark is 
omitted, 
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Let us have some further examples: 


Direct Question 


Indirect Question 


Olaf to Lucille: “Where are 
you going for your holi- 
days?" 


Andrew (to shopkeeper): 
“What is the price of that 
bicycle?" 


Olaf said, *When will you 
get back from Paris, 
Pedro?” 


Olaf said, “ How long does it 
take to get from Paris to 
London?” 


Hob said, “Can you swim, 
Andrew?” 


Jan (to Mr. Priestley): “ Shall 
finish my exercise at 
home?” 


Hob: “May I have another 
Piece of cake, please?" 


Lucille (to Frieda): “Do you 
like my new dress?” 


Olaf asked Lucille where she 
was going for her holidays. 


Andrew asked the shop- 
keeper what was the price 
of that bicycle. 


Olaf asked Pedro when he 
would get back from Paris. 


Olaf asked Pedro how long it 
took to get from Paris to 
London. 


Hob asked Andrew if he 
could swim. 


Jan asked Mr. Priestley if he 
should finish his exercise 
at home. 


Hob asked if he might have 
another piece of cake. 


Lucille asked Frieda if 
(whether) she liked her 
new dress. 
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Indirect Commands 


Direct Command Indirect Command. 


Macasso to Hob; "Go out Macasso told Hob to go out 
and speak to the fisher- and speak to the fisher- 
man.” man, 

Art teacher to Olaf: 


“Go 
back to your office,” 


The art teacher told Olaf to 
80 back to his office. 
Olaf to Pedro and Hob: Olaf asked 


“Come and spend a holi- and Hob 


(invited) Pedro 
day with me in Sweden,” d 


to spend a holi- 
ay with him in Sweden. 


Theart teacher told Olaf not 


to come for any more les- 
sons, 


Notice: (1) An indirect command is in. 
word like told, ordered, commanded, 
(2) In direct co 


mmands we use the Imperative 

form of the verb; in indirect commands we don’t use 
the Imperative, we use the Infinitive, 

(3) A negative direct command begins: “Don’t 


." (or “Do not.. ."). When this is turned into 
an indirect command, “do” 


18 omitted and don’t 
becomes simply not. 


troduced by a 
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Here are some further examples of direct and 


indirect commands: 


Direct Command 


Indirect Command 


Andrew to his dog: "Lie 
down, Jock.” 
Officer to soldiers : “Fire P? 


The teacher said to the boy, 
“Come in.” 


Mr. Priestley said to Hob: 
“Write your work more 
carefully or I shan’t read 
itia 


Andrew ordered Jock to lie 
down. 


The officer commanded the 
soldiers to fire. 


The teacher told the boy to 
come in. 


Mr. Priestley told Hob to 
write his work more care- 
fully or he wouldn’t read 
it. 


INDIRECT 
STATEMENTS 


INDIRECT: 
COMMANDS 


INDIRECT 
QUESTIONS 


INDIRECT STATEMENTS ARE INTRODUCED BY "SAID", INDIRECT QUESTIONS 
BY “ASKED”, INDIRECT COMMAND BY “TOLD”, ETC. 
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Direct Command (negative) 


Indirect Command (negative) 


Teacher (to his class) : “ Don% 
waste your time,” 


Andrew's father said :“ Don’t 


climb that tree in your new 
trousers,” 


The teacher told his class 
not to waste their time. 


Andrew’s father told him 
not to climb that tree in 
his new trousers. 


Direct Request 


Indirect Request 


Mother (to Andrew): “* Please 
don’t eat all the cake.” 


Farmer (to visitors): “Please 


don't leave the gate open,” 


Frieda (to Jan): “Pass me 
the sugar, please. 


Mother asked Andr 
€at all the cake, 


The farmer 
quested) 
to leave t 


ew not to 


asked (re- 
the visitors not 
he gate open, 


Frieda asked (requested) Jan 
to pass her the sugar. 
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FRIEDA: Thank you, Mr. Priestley; I have understood 


MR. 


your explanation of direct and indirect speech; 
but there was one word that you used—I — 
it down—and I’m not quite sure of its meaning. 
It was “ contradict ". 

PRIESTLEY: Its general meaning is “to say the 
opposite”; “to declare that a thing just said is 
not true”. So if Olaf said: 


“The sun rises in the west” 


Pedro might say: “I’m sorry to contradict you, 
Olaf, but the sun rises in the east.” When I said 
“will” and “shall” are used to express an idea 
in the future, and then added, “е past form of 
‘will’ is ‘would’ and of ‘shall’ is ‘should’,” that 
looked like a contradiction. Is the meaning quite 
clear now? 


FRIEDA: Oh yes, thank you. 
нов: I think a drink that an Englishman has ought to 


be called ** Contradiction”. 


PEDRO: Whatever do you mean? Ț 
HOB: Well, he wants a strong drink, so he chooses 


whiskey ; then he adds water to make it weak. He 
puts in lemon to make it sour, and then adds 
sugar to make it sweet. He holds up his glass and 
says to his friend, * Here's to you”; and then 
he drinks it himself! 
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EXERCISES 


question marks where necessary, 


І. Мг. Priestley asked Hol 
over the exercise, 


- Hob asked if 


b how much longer he would take 


2, it was lunch-time yet. 

3- Margaret asked where Sally had gone. 

4. Andrew said he had seen her in the garden. 
5 


- Mrs. Priestley asked Olaf how his neighbour, Mr. Wig- 
gins, was getting on. 


- Frieda asked how much Luci 


6. lle’s new skirt cost, 
7. Andrew asked Lilian if she 

8 

9 


utcher what the price of the 
beef was. 
то. Olaf asked the station- 
from Victoria to get 
тт. Andrew asked if he mi 
12. Lilian told Andrew not to eat it all, 
13. The teacher told the class to pay attention. 
14. He told them not to 80 on talking, 

15. The officer ordered t 
16. Frieda invited Jan 
Switzerland. 

17. Mr. Wiggins told Timothy to pass up the paint. 

18. Grandma told Mr. Wiggins not to use that colour, 
19. Mr. Wiggins asked Olaf if he liked the colour, 
20. Olaf said that he thought it was very nice, 


master if he shou 
to Brighton, 


ght have some more chocolate, 


ld catch the train 


he soldiers to Stay in the woods, 
to come and spend a holiday in 


П. Rewrite these sentences in indirect speech: 


I. ANDREW: “How much is that do. 


g in the window?" 
2. PEDRO: * When are you leaving 


England, Olaf?” 
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LUCILLE: “Ноу shall I get to the dance in time?" 

MR. PRIESTLEY TO HOB: “‘Can you do the exercise on 
Indirect Questions?” 

нов: "Shall I try it?” 

OLAF TO JAN: “Come for a bicycle ride with me next 
week-end.” 
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. MRS. PRIESTLEY TO THE JEWELLER: ‘‘ When will my watch 


be repaired?” 


. MRS. WIGGINS: *'Don't make such a fuss, James." 

. GRANDPA: “ You're not holding the brush right, James.” 

. The teacher said to the class, ** You must work harder.” 

. Mr. Priestley said to те, “ Have you ever been to Venice? 
. Mns. WIGGINS: “Did you hear what Grandpa said, 


James?" 


. Andrew said to Jock: “ Don't go away.” 
. THE OFFICER TO THE SOLDIERS: “ Fire at the enemy!" 
. Mrs. Priestley said to Margaret, “ Take more care of your 


clothes or I shan't have time to repair them before we 
go on our holiday.” 


16. Here is.a short story containing Direct State- 


ments, Questions and Commands. Rewrite it 
in Indirect Speech. Begin “The writer said 
аі...” (Call the ant “he” and the grass- 
hopper “‘she’’.) 


The Ant and the Grasshopper 


I will tell you the story of 
the ant and the grasshopper. 
It is a cold winter's day and 
an ant is bringing out some 

ch : grains of corn that he had 
gathered in the summer as he wants to dry them. A 
grasshopper, who is very hungry, sees him and says, 
“Give me a few grains of corn; I am dying of hunger." 


ПІ. Contradict these 
Sorry to contradict 


- There are eleven 
- Glasgow is 


RON 
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“But,” says the ant, “what did you do in the summer? 
Didn't you store up some corn??? 5 
“No,” replies the grasshopper, “I was too busy. 
“What did you do?” says the 
ant. 
“T sang all day,’ 
grasshopper, 
"If you san; 
Says the ant, “ 
winter," 


' answers the 


g all summer," 
you can dance all 


wrong statements, 
you but...” 


beginning “Pm 


LESSON 6 


Mrs. Priestley Tells a Story and 
Mr. Priestley Puts Up a Hen-house 


[Do you remember Andrew Macaulay, Mr. Priest- 
ley's nephew ? We met him in Book II (Lesson 10). 
He is staying again at the Priestleys’ for a short 
holiday, so we'll look into the sitting-room and listen 
to their talk. Andrew is about eleven years old.] 


ANDREW: I wish I had a million pounds. 

MARGARET PRIESTLEY : Why, Andrew ? 

ANDREW: I'd buy a motor-boat, a big car like Lucille's, 
and I'd go all over the world. I'd be the happiest 
boy alive. 

MARGARET: I don't think you would. 

ANDREW: Of course I should. With all that money I 
could have everything I wanted. Don’t you 
think so, Uncle Charles ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY: I don’t know, Andrew; I’ve never had 
a million pounds, and I’m not sure that I should 
recognise a happy man if I saw one. 

ANDREW: Aunt Mary, you agree with me don’t you ? 

MRS. PRIESTLEY; Well, I don’t know, but that last 
remark of your Uncle Charles reminds me of an 
old story .. . but you've probably heard it. 

ANDREW and MARGARET: Oh no, I'm sure I haven't, 
Please tell us a story. 

MRS. PRIESTLEY: Well, ГЇ tell you the story—but 
after that it's bedtime for both of you. 
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me, looked at 
егу grave, said, 
ne thing that can 


n, looking у 
there is only о; 


“What is that ?” 


said the king. “Whatever you 
want shall be brought for you." 


to the richest man in the 
€ was a happy man. 

“Happy!” he said, “when I never know 
ng to be wrecked next 


ays trying to break into 
man be happy with all 
these worries ?” 


So they went to the king’s Chief Minister, the 
n the country, except for 
the king. 


“Are you a happy тар р» they said. 
“Don’t be silly," he said, 


"There's Ruritania 
threatening to make 


War оп us any day. There’s 
that villain Popoff try 


ing to Push me out of 
power, the workers are always 


Wanting to have 
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more money, and the wealthy wanti 
less taxes. How do you dA Chief M 
can be a happy тап?” 
So they went all over the country looking high 
and low for a happy man but never finding one. 
"They were returning home, tired and miser- 
able (for they quite expected that the king would 
have them put to death for not finding what he 
wanted), when they saw a beggar, sitting by the 
roadside. He had made a little fire, and was fry- 
ing some sausages in a frying-pan, and singing 
merrily as he watched his supper cooking. 
They looked at each other. Had they found 
what they were looking for? They went up to 
him and one of them said, “ You sound very 
happy, my friend." 
“Of course, I'm happy,” he said. 
They could hardly believe their ears. With 
one voice they said, "We want your shirt.” 
The beggar roared with laughter. 
“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” he said, “but I 
haven’t got a shirt.” 
MARGARET: Oh, Mummy, what a nice story. You are 
nearly as good as Hob at telling stories. 
MRS. PRIESTLEY : Thank you, dear. And now come on, 
bedtime! 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Yes, Andrew, get to bed early, I've 
a big job for you and me in the morning. 
ANDREW: Oh, Uncle Charles, what is it ? 
MR. PRIESTLEY : You'll hear tomorrow morning. Good 
night. 


* ж * * 
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The Next Morning 


ANDREW and мв. PRIESTLEY 


nele Charles, that you 
want me to help you with ? 


(Between you and me, I don’t feel too hopeful about 
the success of this job. Mr. P 
teaching English, 


* * * * 


The Back-garden 


be the back and that 
one the front. 
ANDREW: Oh yes, and the other iece will be the roof. 
It's easy. We'll soon have it y Д 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Well, it may not be 


50 easy as it looks, 
but we'll try what we can do. 
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ANDREW: Have you all the tools: hammer, nails, saw 
Screws, screwdriver ? i 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Here are nails and a hammer. We 
shan't need a saw; the wood is sawn into the 
right sizes already. And I don't think we'll need 
Screws or screwdriver. 

ANDREW : Suppose we put the back and one side into 
position and I will hold them there while you 
nail them together. 

MR. PRIESTLEY: I don't think we should nail them 
together. The makers of the hen-house have sent 
a small bag of nuts and bolts. We should bolt 
them together. 

ANDREW: Oh yes, that's right. Look, there's a hole 
here for the bolt to go in. Now I'll hold the side 
and end together while you push the bolt 
through the hole. Oh! look out! 


(There's a crash as the side falls down) 


Sorry, Uncle Charles, the wind caught that 
side and I couldn't hold it. I hope it didn't hurt 
your foot. 

MR. PRIESTLEY : Oh, it's nothing much; I'm probably 
lamed for life, but never mind. I think, Andrew, 
it would be better if J held the side and you 
pushed the bolt through the hole. 

ANDREW: Right ho! Here it comes.—You see it? 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Yes. That’s all right. Now you come 
to this side, put the nut on and screw it up tight 
with the spanner. . . . Good. Now we'll put on 
the other side in the same way. Push the bolt 
through the holes, put the nut on and screw it up. 
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screw the nut on. 
. . . It doesn't seem to 
(That’s probably beca 
through from the wro 
to be on the inside!) 
I'll get a hammer and kno 
MR. PRIESTLEY : All right, but be careful what you do. 
ANDREW: Oh, I know how to use а hammer, (Knock) 
-as IES poing wa. (Knock) . . , (CRASH !) 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Now what’s happened ? 
ANDREW: Oh, I’m sorry, Uncle Charles; the hammer 


slipped out of my hand and went through the 
window. I’m afraid the glass is no use now. 


go through very well. 


use they are putting it 
ng side; the nut ought 


ck it through, 
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MR. PRIESTLEY : Oh, well, it's no use crying over spilt 
milk. I'll go to the shop tomorrow and ask them 
to cut me another piece of glass. 

ANDREW: We'll put the roof on now. I'll stay inside 
and see that it fits properly. You just nail it on, 
don't you; I don't see any holes for bolts. Here's 
the hammer and you've plenty of nails outside 
You should drive some nails in here . . . (Knock, 
knock) . . . Good! . . . now some more nails all 
round here (Knock, knock, knock).—That’s very 
good . . . just one or two more and the roof will 
be on (Knock, knock, knock). Oh, splendid, that's 
the job done. ГЇЇ come out now and see what it 
looks like from outside. ... 

Hey! I say, how do I get out? The door's 
locked. 

MR. PRIESTLEY : Well, unlock it; isn't the key inside ? 

ANDREW : No; isn't it outside ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY : No; the makers must have forgotten 
to send me a key! 

* * * * 


(I think at this point we'd better go away and leave 
them to it.) 


EXERCISES 
I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 
1. million 6. threaten ту 
2. attend 7. villain 12. merrily 
3. in spite of 8. tax 13. practical 
4. grave (adj.) 9. minister 14. confidence 
5. wreck 1o. beggar 15. leave it at that 
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16. tools 21. screwdriver 
17. saw (noun) 22. lame 

18. saw (verb) 23. spanner 
I9. screw 24. never mind 
20. nuts and bolts 2 


5. remark (noun) 


П. Explain the meaning of the following: 


- It’s no use ci 


tying over spilt milk. 


I 
2. We are getting on well, 


3 
4. 
5 


ПІ. 


- They could hardly believe their ears, 


Between you and me, 
- Right ho! 


Put in the missing 


words, so that the Sentences make 
Sense: 


I 


2. 


3- 


. He was — sausages over a little — ;andh 


- They thought that at last they 


- Iwish I—a million pounds, 
I don't think that I — recognise a ha 
one. 

You — reminded me ofa Story, but I expect you have — 
it before. 

Once — — — there was a king — was ill, 

- The — suggestion for curing the king was a — one, 
There is — one thing that can — you. 

The king sent servants to 
happy. 

. They had no — . Nobody seemed to be — а 

. As they — home they noticed a beggar — by the roadside. 


€ — merrily as 
his supper was — . 


PPy man — if I saw 


find the — of 4 man — was 


had — what they were 
looking — . 


- They were wrong. The beggar — no shirt, 
+ Andrew was full of — , and Mr. Priestley was better at — 


English — putting up a hen-house, 


- That’s just the — of job I like. 
- Now let's — to work. 
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IV. Give questions to which the following are answers 
You will find these openings helpful: “Where р” 
“How much ?” “Did you ?" “What ?" “Why 2” 
“Have you?” “How old?” “When?” “How 
тапу?” 


т. I'd buy а motor-boat and a big саг. 


N 


О мо ON Сел + о 


нн 
н 


. No, Гуе never heard a story about a happy man's shirt 


before. 


. It's just five to four. 

. Because ten new hens are coming tomorrow. 
. The 224. stamp is red. 

. He is eleven years old. 

. I am going to North Wales this year. 

. No, I looked up, but it had flown away. 

. I first came to England in 1955. 

. The hen-house cost £5. 4s. 6d. 

. He was singing and frying sausages. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
TD. 


He said there was only one thing that could cure him. 
Mr. Priestley had ordered ten new hens. 

No, he didn't succeed in unlocking the door. 

Because the makers had forgotten to send a key. 


. Explain the use of: 


1. A hammer. 2. A nail. 3. A screwdriver. 4. A lock on a 
door. 5. A frying-pan. 6. A saw. 


Composition Exercises 


Tell or write the story of: 


(a) The Happy Man's Shirt. 
(b) Mr. Priestley, Andrew and the hen-house. 


(c) Say or write what you would 


do if you had a million 
pounds, 


LESSON 7 


Sentences and Ciauses 


Let us start with a few definitions; first of all the 
definition of a sentence. 

A sentence is a group of words that 
sense. It generally does one of thr 
makes a statement; (2) 
a command or makes a 


makes complete 
ee things: (т) it 
it asks a question; (3) it gives 
request, e.g. 

Tam teaching you English, 
Do you understand that? (Question) 
Bring your book here, (Comman 
Please help me with my work. (Request) 


(Statement) 


Each of these sentences has only one finite verb in it; 
so each is a Simple Sentence. 


Two or more sentences may be joined together by 
a conjunction (or conjunctions), e.g. 


Iam teaching you English | and 


you are listening to me, 


Do you understand that | or 


is the matter still not clear? 


Bring your book here | and 


open it at page 2 | but E 
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5 Two or more simple sentences joined by con- 
junctions form a Compound Sentence. 

Each of the sentences in a compound sentence 
makes complete sense by itself, and the sentences in a 
Compound Sentence are all of the same importance. 

But there are some sentences that don’t make 
complete sense by themselves. They contain a finite 
verb (as all sentences do), but they make sense only 
when they are used with another sentence. Here are 
some examples of sentences that dong make complete 
sense by themselves: » 


which I want; that he was tired; when he saw the policeman. 
But if I put another sentence with each of them, then 
they do make sense, e.g. 


That is the book which I want. 
Hob said that he was tired. 
The thief ran away when he saw the policeman. 


Sentences which cannot stand alone are called 
Clauses. The sentences that support them are called 


CLAUSES CANNOT STAND ALONE 
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Principal Clauses; the others are called Subordi- 
nate Clauses. A sentence that has one principal clause 
and one or more subordinate clauses is called a 
Complex sentence. 


TROT Se 
Minus SUB ORDINATS * 


4 


INCIPAL AND ONE OR MORE 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


Principal Clause Subordinate Clause 


That is the book 
Hob said 
The thief ran away 


which I want. 
that he was tired, 
when he saw the policeman. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now let us look at the work that those three sub- 
ordinate clauses are doing. The first tells us more 
about the noun book. It is doing the work of an 
adjective; it is an Adjective Clause. 1 

The second is the object of the verb said. It is 
doing the work of a noun; it is a Noun Clause. 

The third is doing the work of an adverb. It tells 
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us when the thief ran away. It is an Adverb Clause. 
Those are the three kinds of subordinate clauses. 

The subordinate clauses are joined to the principal 
clauses by conjunctions, which, that, when, etc. But 
which is rather more than a conjunction. Besides 
joining sentences it also stands instead of a 
noun; in our example it stands instead of the noun 
book. 

Let us look at some more examples of Adjective 
Clauses: 


. That is the book which I want. 
. Here is Joe Marsden who looks after Lucille’s car. 


I 
2 
3. This is the house that Jack built. 
4. That is the man whom I met. 


These sentences could be written like this (though 
they wouldn’t then be very good): 


1. That is the book and I want it (the book). 

2. Here is Joe Marsden and he (Joe) looks after Lucille’s car. 
3. This is the house and Jack built zz (the house). 

4. That is the man and I met him. 


он can see from this that the words who, that, 
which, whom are doing the work of the conjunction 
and, and are also doing the work of a pronoun, i.e. 
шш instead of a noun. The words who, which, 

at and whom, when they are used like this, are 
called Relative: Pronouns. The noun for which the 
relative pronoun stands (book, Joe Marsden, house, 
man) is called the Antecedent.* 


3 Because they “relate”, i.e. join, sentences together. 
Antecedent” means "going before”. 
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Let us put all this down in a form that will make it 
easy to understand. 


PRINCIPAL CLAUSE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE 


Work done by 
the adjective 


i Antecedent | Relative : clause 


Pronoun 


| the book which ^I want qualifies book 


Hereis | M " ; looks after qualifies Joe 
pui оза who Lucille's car Marsden 


"That is ; the house that — | Jack built qualifies house 


There is | the man whom qualifies man 


The relative pronouns who and wh 
people; which is used for thi 


objective. 


Sometimes the principal clause 
by the adjective clause, like this: 


1. The house | that Jack built 


is divided into two 


has fallen down, 


2. Joe Marsden | who looks after Lucille’s car | is a very 


good mechanic. 


3. The book | which I want is on the table. 


UI El 
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4. The man | whom I met | knows Lucille. 


If these sentences are not written in this form, they 
would not, in every case, express the meaning we 
want them to express, e.g. 


The book is on the table which I want. 
'The man knows Lucille whom I met. 


do not mean the same as: 


The book which I want is on the table. 
The man whom I met knows Lucille. 


The general rule is: 
Put the relative pronoun as near as possible to 
Its antecedent. 


Quite often, and especially in conversation, we 
leave out the relative pronoun if it is in the objective 
case. For example, the sentences: 


That is the ene I met at the party. 


whom 


dri E spoke to? 


Where is the boy[ 


The boy e I spoke to was Andrew. 


The book {nich I want is on my study table. 


can be written: 


That is the girl I met at the party. 
Where is the boy you spoke to? 

The boy I spoke to was Andrew. 

The book I want is on my study table. 
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You have seen that the relative 
an objective form whom. 
noun that has more than 
possessive form whose, e.g. 
That is the boy whose brother was killed. 


The girls, whose singing you admired, are in my class. 
He is a man whose 


name is known all oyer the world. 
The word as is also a relative pronoun if it is used 
after such or same. Look at this sentence: 
Meet me at the place that you did yesterday, 
Quite clearly that is 
the word same in th 
instead of that, e.g. 


Pronoun who has 
(It is the only relative pro- 
one form.) Who has also a 


a relative pronoun. But if you put 
€ princip 


al clause, then we use as 


Meet me at the same place as you did yesterday, 
So compare these Sentences : 


I. I never say the things that you do. 
2. I never say such things as you do. 


Here also, after the word such, as isa relative pronoun. 


EXERCISES 


I. Say or write whether the following sentences are 
Simple, Compound or Complex: 


I. I like eggs and bacon, 
2. Hob likes eggs and he often has three for breakfast. 

3. I prefer eggs which are new-laid. 7 
4. When Margaret із laughing and singing, we know she i 
happy. 


5. Andrew wants to Play with Sally, but Sally runs away. 
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П. In the following sentences pick out the Adjective 
Clause. Write which word is the relative pronoun (if 
any), and which word is the antecedent. 


m 


- Do you know 
. Jock walked round the house in which Sally lived. 


. The dress Lucille is wearing suits her very well. 
. The train by which we travelled from Newhaven was very 


. This is the hammer that Mr. Priestley used. 
. The window which Andrew hit is broken. 
. I enjoyed the book about the climbing of Everest, which 


you gave me for my birthday. 


. I met his brother, who teaches at a boarding-school. 
. "The birds which flew away in the autumn have returned. 
. The boarding-school to which Andrew was sent is 


excellent. 
the man whose house we have just passed ? 


slow. 


. Frieda and Jan have just returned from a Bach concert, 


which was conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


. The composer I like best is Beethoven. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


I hope to marry a girl who is a good cook. 
The person who said the last sentence is Hob. 
The landlady, whose rooms I had taken, took my luggage 


upstairs. 


ПІ. Soin each of these pairs of Simple Sentences into a 
Complex one by using relative pronouns (who, whom, 
which, that, whose). Don’t use “that” in sentences 
marked *, 


т. 


І liked the story. Hob told it. 


2.*Here is the girl. You spoke to her this morning. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


I have read the book. You told me about it. 

There is the plane. I came to London by it. 

There is the man. His dog bit me. 

The plane has flown 10,000 miles. 
in it. 


I came to London 
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i k. 
drew's dog ran after a car. "The dog is called Joc! 
& are bicycle was for my birthday. My Uncle Albert sent 


it. r 
9. That is the house. We lived in it in 1950. 

10.*We liked the boy. You brought him to the house. 

11. Our friend wrote a well-known book. He lives in that 
house. 

12. I never saw such bad work, Hob has done it. 

13. The apples grew on my tree. You are eating them. 

14. The girl is going to sing а ѕопр. She is called Margaret. 

15.*There is the boy. You saw him this morning, 

16, Mary has invited us to tea. Her mother makes lovely 
cakes, 

17. That is the same Story. Hob told it, 

18.*His brother is the headmaster of a school. 
him in Beirut, 

19. This man works at a garage. His name is Joe Marsden. 

20. Joe Marsden works at a Barage. He looks after Lucille's 
car. 


I once met 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE, 
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Adverb Clauses 


MR. PRIESTLEY: I explained something about Adjec- 
tive Clauses in Lesson 7, now I want to look a 
little more closely at Adverb Clauses. 


An adverb of manner usually tells how an action 
was done; an adverb of time tells when it was done; 
an adverb of place tells where it was done, e.g. 


Jan did his work well. (Manner) 
I saw him yesterday. (Time) 
We met the boys there. (Place) 
Now Adverb Clauses do exactly the same work, e.g. 


ought to be done. (Manner) 
Iking to the football field. (Time) 
Шу meet them. (Place) 


Jan did his work as work 
I saw him when I was wa 
We met the boys where we genera 


But there are other kinds of Adverb Clauses besides 
Clauses of Manner, Time and Place. They all tell us 
something about the verb in the other sentence. And 
what they tell us enables us to decide what kind of 
Adverb Clauses they are. Some clauses express why 
Something was done. They are Adverb Clauses of 
€ason, e.g. 

The thief ran away Because he saw the policeman. 

Jan passed his examination because he worked hard. 

Because he hadn't worked hard, Hob didn’t pass his 


examination. 
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Some adverbial clauses tell us on what condition a 


thing will happen. These are Adverb Clauses of 
Condition, e.g. 


Olaf will pass his examination if he works hard, 

If the rain stops, І shall БО for a walk. 

We will help you, if you need help. 

I cannot drink coffee unless! it is well made. 
There is one other kind of Adverb Clause that, I 
think, you ought to know, the kind that expresses 
the purpose for do; i 
Adverb Clauses 


he will pass his examination. 
€ so that the policeman would not 
Hob ate a big lunch before he went 


to London so that he 
wouldn’t be hungry on the ay. Р 


nd the tre 


ADVERB CLAUSES 


Noun Clauses 
You will often 


See a clause that is the object, of, 
much more rarely 


» the subject of a verb. The subjects 


1 unless it is = if it is not 
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or objects of verbs are usually nouns. So these clauses 

Which are doingthe work of nounsare Noun Clauses. 
Here, for example, are some sentences where the 
Object is a noun: 


OBJECT 
I know arithmetic. 
Hob said a few words. 


George dreamed a dream. 


Now, instead of using nouns for objects of these 
Verbs, we'll use a clause. 


OBJECT 


І know that two and two make four. 
Hob said that he would tell us a story. 


George dreamed that he was flying to the moon. 


These are noun clauses. 
Here are some sentences where the subject of the 


verb is a noun: 


SUBJECT 


Your work seems very difficult. 


The prisoner’s escape is a complete mystery. 
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Once again, instead of using a noun we'll use a clause: 


SUBJECT 


What you are doing Seems very difficult. 


How the prisoner escaped 


is a complete mystery. 


There you hay 


€ examples of Noun 
the subject of 


Clauses used as 


a sentence, 
Analysis 
For an exercise to test your knowledge of clauses 
and to see 


the construction of Complex sentences, 
you can analyse, that is b 


reak up, а Complex sentence 
like this: 


Complex Sentence 
When Mr. Priestley 


asked him a question, 
knew the answer becaus 


Olaf said that he 
€ it was in the lesson th 


at he had just read. 


Analysis 


CLAUSE KIND 


When Mr. Priestley asked 


Adverb Clause of Time, 
him a question 


qualifies “asked” 


Principal clause and three or 


Now I will analyse it int 


~ 
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CLAUSE 


KIND 


Olaf said 


Principal 


that he knew the answer 


Noun Clause, object of 
“said” 


because it was in the lesson 


Adverb Clause of Reason, 
qualifies “knew” 


that he had just read 


Adjective Clause, qualifies 
“lesson” 


Finally, here 


The boy, 


hungry because he had 


who was crying as if his 


break, said, when I spoke to him, 
had no food for two days. 


o its separate clauses : 


is a complex sentence containing a 
four subordinate ones: 


heart would 
that he was 


CLAUSE 


KIND 


The boy said 


Principal Clause 
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CLAUSE 


KIND 


who was crying 


Adjective Clause, describes 
“boy” 


as if his heart would break 


Adverb Clause (Manner) 


when I spoke to him 


that he was hungry 


a не Ыы КН 


Adverb Clause (Time) 


xr cR Atv S, 


Noun 


Clause, object of 
“said” 


because he had had no food 
for two days 


Adverb Clause (Reason) 


And that, I think, is all 
present about Complex S 


d 


you need to know for the 
entences, 


EXERCISE 


I. Pick out the subordinate 


ing sentences, and Say or write 
7s (e.g. Manner, Condition, 


1. Unless you drive home 
2. Andrew used the h 
side. 


3. He went to the heart of Africa, 


animals, 
4. If the stamp is torn, it’s 


adverb clauses in the follow- 


what kind each one 
Purpose, etc.) : 


carefully, you will have an accident: 
ammer, while Mr. Priestley held the 


so that he could shoot wild 


no good for my collection. 


. The policeman raise 
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. Mr. Priestley wouldn't go to bed, until he had finished the 


last chapter of his new book. 


. Because the medicine tasted so unpleasant, Andrew 


usually forgot to drink it. 
d his hand so that the traffic would 


stop 


. You will find it if you look carefully. 


9. 
IO. 


After it was dark, the battleship steamed into the bay. 
The hammer lay where Andrew had dropped it. 


П. Pick out the noun clauses in the following sentences : 


ләә юн 


. Andrew said that he was taking J 
. Hob hopes that Mr. Priestley won't ask him a question. 
- The pupil said that th 
. “They are quite easy,’ 
. What you said was quite true. 


ock for a walk. 


e questions were too difficult. 
? replied the teacher. 


III. Complete the following adverb clauses with suitable 


conjunctions, and say 


то юн 


+ — you have wor 
. You can't blame Mr. Priestley — 
. I don't like coffee — it 
. — you are ready to go; 
. Mrs, Priestley baked a caki 


what sort of adverb clause it is: 


ked so hard, you may have a holiday. 
Hob fails his exam. 

is really hot and strong. 

ТЇЇ go with you. 

e — — the students would have 


something to eat at eleven o'clock. 


IV. Analyse the following sentences : 


т. 


2. 


3. 


Mr. Priestley, who is writing 2 new book, said that he did 
not hear the bell when the роз ап rang. 

The thief, who had hidden the money under a tree, went 
back again because he thought that he could now take 


it away with safety. 
When Mr. Priestley as! 
Pedro said, “І can te 
me a sentence in which t 


ked what part of speech a word was, 
1] you the answer if you will give 
he word is used.” 


LESSON 9 
A Visit to Stratford 


- Priestley's niece 
brother Andrew, at the Priest 
a letter home.) 


» 15 staying, with her 
leys’ house. She writes 


April 24th. 
Dear Mother and Father, 


We had a heavenly day yesterday; Cousin John 1s 
home from Oxford for a short holiday (he calls it 
“vacation ") so he took Margaret and Andrew and 
me in Uncle C to Stratford-on- Avon, the 
place where S 


was born and died. It was 
for yesterd 


'ay—the Sai 


ү Peare was born,! and 
also the day on which he died.2 


1 1564. * 1616. * Lilian's home is in Scotland. 
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round Inverness. There are no mountains or deep 
valleys near Stratford; there's nothing of the grand 
Scenery that we have round the Cairngorms, but 
there àre beautiful woods, green fields, a quiet gentle 
river—the winding Avon—and lovely houses, black 
and white with thatched roofs. 

Stratford is quite a busy town, especially on 
market day when the farmers from the countryside 
round Stratford come to buy or sell cows or pigs or 
Sheep. At least so John told me, and he knows Strat- 
ford well. But it wasn't market day yesterday, so we 
Were able to look round comfortably. The first place 
We went to was Shakespeare's birthplace, a small 
house with small rooms in the centre of Stratford. 
We saw the very room where Shakespeare was born. 
Lots of people who had visited the house had written 


their names on the walls. It seemed a wrong thing to 
mes were Walter Scott, 


ickens, Thackeray and Browning. 
i den desk, the very desk 
that Shakespeare sat in W 
mar school in Stratford. Bu 
best was the garden behind the h 
are growing all the flowers, trees ап 
mentioned in Shakespeare's plays- А 
When Shakespeare became successful in London 
he bought the biggest house in Stratford, a house 
called New Place, to retire to. Here he probably wrote 
The Winter's Tale and The Tempest; and here he 
died. Well, I wanted to see that; but there's nothing 
left of it but a few bricks and the garden. 'The man 


1 Mountains in the north of Scotland. 


d plants that are 
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Cn We went to the church where Shakespeare 4 
buried. There's а bust of Shakespeare that was carve 
by a Dutch sculpt i 

Globe Theatre and must h: 


many a time, and on th 
are the lines 


1 In 1758. 
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glad when it was time for lunch. So John took us to 
a very old hotel that was probably there in Shake- 
speare’s time. It had some beautiful Tudor tables and 
chairs; and the rooms haven’t numbers on the doors 
as most hotels have. Instead every room has the name 
of a Shakespeare play on it—the “ Hamlet” room, 
the “Romeo and Juliet” room and so on. And we had 
a jolly good lunch there. After lunch John took us 
across the fields, about a mile out of Stratford, to Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage. Anne Hathaway was the woman 
that Shakespeare married, and the cottage is just as 
it was in Shakespeare’s time. There are the old chairs 
by the fire-place where Shakespeare must have sat, 
the plates from which he probably ate his dinner, and 
a leather bottle from which Anne poured out beer for 


eR TT, STRATFORD 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 5 9 
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him. In that little house I felt 


17th century, and if Shakespeare had come walking 
down the narrow stairs 1 s 


houldn’t have felt very 
rised. 
Ae had a look at the Sh 


"Theatre, built on rather Plain practical lines (some- 


one said it was “like 4 modern factory"), but John 
said it has the best stage ; 


. I wish we coul 


as if I was living in the 


akespeare Memorial 


got back, but it had 
€ John can get those 


Lots of love, 


Глам. 
EXERCISES 
I. Use the following words and Phrases in sentences: 
Ts heavenly 8. grave I5. stage 
2. typical 9. branch 16. carve 
3. unlike To. at any rate 17. long ago f 
4- Wooden 11. jolly good 18. in the midst 0 
5- plant (verb) 12. leather 19. vacation 
6. plant (noun) I3. pour 20. thatched 
7- Sculptor 


14. practical 


which the following are dne 
© openings helpful: “ Did she р” 
‘Is it?” “Why >» “Where 2» “When 2” “Has y" 
“What >” “Who >” “What sort of?" “Are! 
“How many ?” 


о WAMBO юн 


. She lives near Inverness in 


19. 
20. 
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Shakespeare was born in Stratford. 


- It was on April 23rd. 

- He died in 1616. 

- It is quiet, gentle scenery. 

. He bought the biggest house in Stratford. 
- It was called New Place. 


Yes, he probably wrote The Winter's Tale and The Tempest 


there. 
Because he was bad-tempered about the number of people 


who came to see it. 


. Andrew took a piece of the mulberry tree. 
. Because he knew Uncle Charles was very fond of Shake- 


speare. 


. It was carved by a Dutch sculptor. 
. No, John did not think it was good poetry. 


- No, they aren 


+. Each room is called by the name ofa 


Shakespeare play. 


- No, it is quite modern. 
- Yes, it is said to 
- Three. Margaret, J 
- No, it is about as 


be the best in England. 
ohn and Andrew. 
far from the sea as you can get in 


England. 
Scotland. 


No, she went by car. 
Yes, she said it had been a lovely day. 


ПІ, Put in the missing words: 


To 


- You can't get very far fro 
- The scenery round Stratfo: 


- Shakespeare was — in 
- It seemed — that visitors 5 


m the sea — in England. 
rd is quite — the Scottish 


rness. 
Stratford and he — there too. 


hould — their names on the 


countryside — Inve 


walls. 
trees and plants that 


- In the garden grow all the flowers, 


are — in Shak are's — - 
y СР in London, he — New 


- When Shakespeare became — 


Place to — to. 
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7. Mr. Gastrell — the tree down, 
&. Andrew — a piece about three — — « 4 
| Then we went to the church where Shakespeare is — . 
FA "There are four — of Poetry on Shakespeare's — , 


IV. Rearrange the following Sentences, putting the words 
in their correct order: 


* you to Stratford be 
. in yes 1955 went I 
winds through the slowly the 
~ Cottage about а mile Anne Ha 
tratford to went, 


en have ever? 


river Avon town p 
thaway’s from Stratford is 
Avon fell into the he 

Пу very thought Olaf few 
+ but the garden is left nothing of New Place and a 
bricks 


Фо xugouneRoNHr 
z 
В 
= 


эз 
o 


* Many books wrote Dickens п 


ame his and also of the 
Ouse on the wall born Sh; 


akespeare where was 


Composition Exercises 

т. Write a letter to a friend telling him what yo 
Ope to see and do when you visit Stratford, 1 did. 
you have been there, tell him what you saw and 


1 f i ur 
2. Describe the birthplace of a famous man in yo 
country, 
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Mood 


MR. PRIESTLEY: Mood is the form of the verb that 
expresses the manner in which an action is done. 

So far you have had two moods: (1) The 
Indicative Mood, which is used to make state- 
ments and ask questions. (2) The Imperative 
Mood, which is used to give orders or make 


requests. 
hird mood, the Subjunctive, 


There is a t { 
Which is used to express a wish or a prayer that 


Something may be or may happen, e.g. 
God save the Queen. 


This means: “I hope and pray that God will save 


the Queen." 
Very often the Subjunct 
using one of the “special” 


e.g. 


ive is expressed by 
verbs, may (might), 


Long may she reign. 
A happier time is coming. May 1 live to see it. 
He wished that he might see happier times. 
The Subjunctive has also another use; it is used 
OU Conditional Clauses implying a negative. 
АЕ: Excuse me, sir, but I don't understand what 
implying a negative” means. 
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you don't, and I was 


ОГАЕ: I know that 


oLar: No; but anyone could gather that from the 
Sentence, implies" 
MR. PRIESTLEY: I quite agree. The remark imp 
that I am п 


b e's a 
ot the captain, Now, Jan, her 
Sentence for you: 


“If John were here, he would help me with my work. 
From that sentence could you say whether John 
is here or not ? 

JAN: He is not here. ? a and 
MR. PRIESTLEY: But “not” is a negative wor 

there wasn’t а < Not” in my sentence. Ts 
JAN: No, there isn’t а negative in it, but you ga 

the negative idea from the sentence. ave 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Oh, I see, You mean that the Mp 

is implied but Not actually expressed. EO F 

just one More sentence. There is a chi 

Song that goes: 


“If I were King, you should be Queen.” 


: eda? 
What is the “implied negative", d not 
FRIEDA: The implied negative is “ wo but he 
: 5 3 
King” and “she is not Queen 
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MR. PRIESTLEY : Now I think you all understand the 
point, so I will repeat what I said at first: 


_The Subjunctive 
ditional Clauses imp 


Here are our examples again: 


Mood is used in Con- 
lying a negative. 


Implied Negative | 


Conditional Clause 


f 

| 

| 

[Ей wee captain of the ship Iam not the captain 
| If John were here John is not here 

| If I were King 1 am not King 
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And I want you to look again at the verbs in these 
conditional clauses. 


If I were captain; if John were here; if I were 


King. With the pronouns I and e both 


singular number—you would expect a singu- 
lar verb, am, is, 


was. The form were is generally 
only used for the plural, But in the sentences 
I have just given 
Subjunctive. Th 


» if they were, etc., iS 


EXERCISES 
I. Put in the correct verb (Su 


Long — our Queen reign. 
If I — you I would accept the offer, 
- It will bea good match. — the best man win, 
. If Hob — here, we could start the lesson, 
- Long — the Queen. 
- He wished that he — see his children again. 
If you — the only girl in the world, and I — the only boy, 
there would be such wonderful things to do, 
- If they — rich they could buy a new car. 
- He is going to Italy so that he — get well again, 
. He has served his country well. — he now enjoy a happy 
old age. 


П. In what mood (Indicative, Imperative or Sub- 


Junctive) are the verbs in italics in the following 
sentences ? 


bjunctive mood): 


Ос о җа со юн 


7 


1. Are you coming? 
2. Hurry up! 
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- He is always late. 
May Y live to see the day when he is early. 


- Don’t drop that cup. 
. He wished that he might get all the sentences right. 


. To whom must I give the money? 
. The School of English zs just past St. John’s College. 
. On August 3rd I start my holiday. May that day come 


quickly. 
то. Put down your pens. 
ПІ. What are the “implied negatives" in the following 
Sentences ? 


о ох хол A w 


I. If you were Henry what would you do? 

2. If I were a bird I wouldn't sing in a cage. 

3. If George were here he would tell us the answer. 

4. “If you were the only girl in the world and I were the 


only boy...” (Popular song.) 
What mood is were in all those sentences ? Why? 


IV. Write five sentences containing a Conditional 


Clause with an implied negative. 
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THe Man уно Dipw'r Like Wasuinc UP 


The following words may help you to answer the 
questions: apron, blush, bowl, kitchen, mop, propose 
(proposal), scullery, sink (noun), steam, wedding. 


PICTURE 2. Geo 


rge is lookin, 
you think is in С 


happier; why? What thought do 
d? 


eorge's min 
PICTURE 3. Which room is George in now? What is he doing? 
What do you think he is saying? 


PICTURE 5. What has Һа 
What is Lizzie carry; 
her dress is? 


as happened? What place are they leaving? 
ing in her hand? What colour do you think 


PICTURE 6. Which picture is almost exactly like this One? What 
is the only difference? 


PICTURE 4 


of " Punch") 


of the Proprietors 


(Reproduced by permission 
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Conditions 


MR. PRIESTLEY: In the lesson on Adverb Clauses you 


Were shown some Adverb Clauses of Condition 
like these: 


Olaf will Pass his examination if he works hard. 
We will help you if you need help, 
cannot drink coffee unless it is well made, 


These sentences Simply mean: “Jf Olaf works 

€ will pass his examination: jf he doesn’t, he 
Probably won't Pass.” “Tf you ask us we will help 
you; if you don’t ask us, t 


) € 1$ good I can drink it; if it 
isn’t, well, I can’t.” “ Ola 


In the “Condition” Clause w 


the Simple Future Tense. 


But there is another kind of Mou. 
Sentence. Here are some examples set side 
side with “open conditions”, 
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A. 
(Open Condition) iB. 


If Hob works hard, he will If Hob worked hard, he 
learn grammar. would learn grammar. 


I will help him if he asks me. I would help him if he 
asked me. 

He will do the work if he has He would do the work if he 
time. had time. 


I should go for a walk if the 


I shall go for a walk if the 
rain stopped. 


rain stops. 
I shall speak if I am sure of I should speak if I were 
the answer. sure of the answer. 


Do you notice anything about the sentences 
ae Marked B, Pedro? У 
ко: Well, the Present Tense, work, help, will, 
shall, has become the Past Tense, worked, 
helped, would, should. 

- PRIESTLEY: Yes, quite true, but do you see any- 
thing else? Think back to our last grammar 
lesson. When I say: “If Hob worked hard, he 

y would learn grammar ", what do I imply ? 
Ерко: Oh, I see it; you imply that he doesn't work 
hard. It's an * implied negative”. It’s like the 


Subjunctive! 
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of 

IESTLEY : Exactly. In fact, one of the ways 

Wi oath the Subjunctive is by using should and 
would. And all the other Sentences are the same. 


"I would help him if he asked me" 
*... but he doesn't ask me". 

-..if I were sur 

КИ. Б] 


implies 

a € of the answer” implies 
» 

am not sure of the answer". 


The “A” sentences are Open Conditionals; 
the “B” sentences are Subjunctive Con- 
HOB: І remember a fellow once Said to me: "What 
Would you do if you had Lord Moneybags 
income ?” 
JAN: He implied that you hadn't an income as big as 
Or Moneybags?, 
HOB: I haven’! 
LUCILLE: So w 


У when my daughter 
€ girl, she came in to 
aid to her ; ** Margaret, 
if my hands Were as dirty аѕ 


LUCILLE: And what did She say ? Я 
MR. PRIESTLEY: She said. "If your hands were 2 
i be too polite to say any 
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FRI . c 
EDA: Margaret certainly knew what an implied 
negative was! 


EXERCISES 
L. Put the correct verb in the blank space. 


1. I will see John if I — to Oxford. 

2. If you lend me two pounds, I — pay you back tomorrow. 

3- I shall go out for coffee at eleven if my essay — finished. 

4. Lucille will fly to Paris if she — get a ticket. 

2: If it is not too cold, I — go for a swim. 

. If he behaves badly, I — have a talk with him. 

7- If you stir the sugar, the tea — be sweeter. 

8. You will win much praise if you — your duty. 

9. The secretary — help you if you have any difficulties. 
IO. I shall be very much surprised if these sandwiches — 


fresh. 


П. Pick out the Conditional Clauses in No. I. 


re “Open Conditionals” 
Conditionals” ? 


I Д 

П. Which of the following а 
and which are “Subjunctive 

row, we will come. 


peak to him. 
ked me. 


- If it is not foggy tomor 
+ If I saw him, I would s 
- I would play football if you asl 
+ If you are right, then I am wrong: 
: Ifyou gave that answer, you would be wrong. 

+ If he spoke to me, I should speak to him. 

- If he asked for money, would you give him any? 
- Will you give him money if he asks for it? 

- If it were not so foggy, We would play football. 

- If he feels hungry, he will eat his dinner. 


OS c Ou do Nx 


m 


Iv { vam 
- Rewrite the sentences of No- I as “Subjunctive 


Onditionals 
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The Past Conditional 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Do 


ed, would and should were 
nctive Conditionals, Well, the 


+. if Hob worked ha 
NOW). 
++. if he needed help No 
++. if he had time Now, 
++. if the rain Stopped now, 
++. if I knew the answer Now. 
In other Words, all those Sentences are Present 
Subjunctive Conditionals. 


€ can also have Subjunctive Conditionals 
in the Past Tense. Here is how we express the 
Past Conditional: 


W (but he doesn’t need help NOW): 


“Hob would have learned grammar if he had worked 
hard" (but he didn’t work har 


—in the past, and he didn't 
learn grammar in the past). 
“T would have helped him if he ha 


d needed help” (but а, 
didn't need help zn the past and 1 didn't help him in t 
past). 


“Не would have done the work, if he had had time.” " 
“Т should have Sone for a walk if the rain had ri, 
"I should have Spoken if Y had been sure of the answ 
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HOB: It reminds me of an Irishman I know. A friend 
of his said to him: “І hear your mother-in-law 
has died. How long has she been dead ?” The 
Irishman replied: “ If she had lived till tomorrow, 
she would have been dead three months.” 

MR. PRIESTLEY: As you can see, we make the Past 
Conditional by using would (should) have and a 
Past participle in the Principal Clause, and the 
Past Perfect Tense in the Conditional Clause. 

Here are some further examples of these three 
Constructions to help you to understand them: 
Open Condition. If the master pays him properly, 

the workman will work well. 

Present Conditional. If the master paid him 
properly, the workman would work well. 
Past Conditional. If the master had paid him 

properly, the workman would have worked 


well. 

Open Condition. If these stamps are genuine, they 
Will be worth a lot of money. 
Present Conditional. If these stamps were genuine, 

they would be worth a lot of money. 


Past Conditional. If these stamps had been 
genuine, they would have been worth a lot of 


money. 
Open Condition. If I know what you want, I will 


buy you a present. 
resent Conditional. If I knew what you wanted, 
I would buy you a рг 


Past Conditional. If 1 ha 
wanted, I would have bought ygu а present. 


esent. 
d known what you had 
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Here it is in a table": 


РЫС 
| 
Principal Clause Conditional Clause 
EE EMEN 
OPEN he will learn if he works 
CONDITION (Simple Present) 
ТЕТ E 
5 
U PRESENT he would learn if he worked 
ү CONDITIONAL (Simple Past) 
U —— 
y Exo ord. v. MM 
С 
Т | Past he would have learned | if he had worked 
I | CONDITIONAL (Past Perfect) 
у 
Е 


EXERCISES 
I. Rewrite the following Sentences (a) in the Present 
Conditional, (b) in th 


i te Past Conditional. The first 
one is done for you, 


1. I will go if you want me to. 
(a) I would go if you wanted me to, 
(b) I would have gone if you had wanted me to. 

- If you help me with the chairs, the room will soon be 
ready. 

+ If it rains, we shan't have the picnic. 

- You will see the Eiffel Tower if you go to Paris. 


+ If you have any doubts about this exercise, Mr. Priestley 
will help you, 


If I receive any news, I shall let you know. 


N 


a Una Ф ә 


Oo on! 


* Put the verbs in the following 
Corresponding past tense an 


- I think I can have lunch on 
- The building is very ugly ап 
+ I have sixpence to spend. 
* You are doing this ехе 
+ He gives me so much th 
- Do you wish to marry my da! 
- Lam hoping that the weath 
- Hob gets the sentence wrong, 

р. 


CV AnNAwW м м 


- If the manager is in, 
- If the blouse matches this skirt, I will buy it. 
- If you do that, you will be all right. 

- If the cat is hungry, 
. If it rains, the garden-party wi 
- If you leave now, you will cate! 
- Fred will pass his examination i 
- I will give him the money if I see him. 

- If you drink that, it will kill you. 

- The boy will post your le ive it to him. 
‚ It will be safer if you don 
- If you don't wear a thick coat, you 
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- If you want to, we shall take a boat out on the Avon. 

- I will iron your shirt if you bring it to me. à 

- If you bring that bucket, I'll fill it with water. 

. If you hit that boxer on the nose, he will hit you much 


harder. 


. You will become a strong man if you eat porridge. 
- If these sausag 


es are nice, I shall go to the butcher for 


some more. 


. You will have rolls and coffee for breakfast if you go to the 


Continent. 
the secretary will tell you. 


I will give it some food. 
ll be spoiled. 
h the train. 

f he works. 


tter if you g 
't give him the money. 
will be very cold. 
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ing sentences im their 
d name the tense. 


the train. 
d I can never live in it. 


rcise well. 
at I feel I can't repay him. 
ughter? 
er will be fine. 
but he's still cheerful. 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 

o 

p You will finish your work by nine o'clock. (Use Future 
©; Perfect tense.) Xe ; t A 
1o. I don't expect that my painting will win a prize. 


JI. Turn the following into Indirect Speech: 


- Mr. Priestley asked, *Are all my students here?” 
- Joe said, “That car will Cost a lot of money.” 3 

Lucille said, *T know where I can get a cheaper one. 
The porter said, “I have put your luggage on the train. 

- Pedro asked, “How much is that blue suit?" 

THE TEACHER TO THE Boys: " Open your books." 
ANDREW: “When will tea be ready?” d 
- MRS. PRIESTLEY TO THE BAKER: “Don’t leave any brea 

to-morrow.” 
9. Grandma said, “I am 
O. PEDRO TO THE WAITER 


оч сло юп 


” 
having trouble with my false кеа 
: "Why isn't this tablecloth clean 


- What is the 


У? She always dresse? 

charmingly, 

6. Where is my money? I left it here last night. id 

7- You can collect the tickets from the booking office. I p? 
for them yesterday. d 

8. Andrew goes to a boarding-school. The school has a £0° 
reputation, 

9. I went to the colle 


to 
ge in Oxford last week-end. I used 
live in it, 


he 
210. Put it in the book-case, The book-case stands by * 
eplace, 
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Iv. (a) Pick out the subordinate clause from these 
sentences. 
(b) Say whether it is a noun or adverb clause. 
(c) Rewrite the sentence in the past tense. 


1. He says these sentences will be easy. 


2. What you are writing is all wrong. 

3. Because my passport hasn't come, I have to spend 
the night at Harwich. 

4. I lock the door so that a burglar can't get in. 

5. He promises that it won't happen again. 


у. Complete the following sentences in your own words: 


- Unless . . . I shan't come to this hotel again. 
- As soon as the meal was finished, Hob . . . 

- I don't think аб... 

After . . . the aerodrome was silent. 

The actress is so bad-tempered that . . . 

- If I were Prime Minister . . - 


- You should have known аё... 
-.. во that I should not miss the plane for Berne. 


May you live to see the day . . - 
- We shall go for a bathe, Hoag 


VI. (a) What is an “implied negative" ? Give an 


example. | 
(b) What are the names of three moods? Give an 
example of each. 
(c) Put the correct form of the verb in these 
sentences, and say what mood the verb is in: 
1. Don't (leave) me to do all the work. 
2. If you (eat) so much, you will be ill. 
3. If I (be) you, I should be very careful. 
4. God (save) the Queen. 
5. (Go) home at once! 


ОФ Qu Dn AO N n 


н 
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i ? 
Where (be) the money you Promised me? 
Е NS ee never have known if I (not tell) you. 
8. I (study) English for three years now. 


VII. Contradict these remarks (e.g. 
day." “No, it didn’t”). Use shor 


- John is at Cambridge. 

. Hob can't eat the breakfast, 

- The painter paid three pounds, 

. Jan doesn’t like Frieda. 

I'm not going to get up yet. 

- You didn’t do that exercise very well, 
The last train has gone. 

Mrs. Priestley takes Sugar in her tea, 

+ I shall leave here at Six o'clock, 

- They hadn't washed the dishes, 


VII. Write questions to which the following replies 
may be given: 

- No, I don't. 

+ It has stopped raining. 

- Four and Sixpence, sir. 

- Yes, if you hurry, 

- It's a quarter to four. 

. You can get a good cu 

The 14 bus will take 

- He's called Jock. 

- Yes, if you want to. 

. That's Big Ben, 


“Tt rained yester- 
tened forms. 


Охо оч отто NA 


= 


P at Susan’s Café. 
you there. 


О хо сом сел ро Юю н 


m 


IX. Composition Exercise 


Write about 200 words on one of the following: 
(а) A Visit to a Big City. 
(b) A Sea Voyage. 
(c) The Wiggins Family. 
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E d the following passage carefully and then answer 
questions below: 

Е Since his retirement Uncle George had become a frequent 
visitor at art exhibitions, and Aunt Judith was pleased not 
only because it did not cost much but also because it made a 
good impression on the neighbours. However, after a time, 
Uncle, not content with just looking at the pictures, began 
to buy them and his wife's pleasure grew less. 

What happened when Uncle returned home with his 
latest picture was always the same. Aunt Judith's welcome 
used to die on her lips as she saw the large parcel under his 
arm, but Uncle never seemed to notice. He would rush past 
his wife, place the parcel on the hall table and with excited 


fingers begin to untie the knots. 


rase of similar meaning 


(1) Give another word or ph 
hey are used in the 


to the following as t 
passage: 
(a) Since his retirement 
(b) had become a frequent visitor 
(c) neighbours 
'(d) place 
(e) parcel 
(2) Why was Aunt Fu 
began to go to ar 
(3) Why did she become less pleased later 2 


(4) What did the “large parcel” contain ? 
5) Mention two things in the second paragraph that 


show the very great interest that Uncle George 
had in art. 


dith pleased.when her husband 
t exhibitions ? 
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“Should” and “Would” 


MR. PRIESTLEY: Let us now gather together all the 
uses of should and would. 


(t) They are used as the Past Tense of shall and 
will to show “future in the past" (page 19)- 

(2) They are used to show “ Subjunctive Con 
ditional” implying a negative, 

Those are the tw. 


© uses that we have studied. 
But there are others : 


(3) Should is us 
obligation, 
ought, e.g. 

You should do better work than this (= you ought to pr 
better work than this), 

If he left here at four o'clock he should (= ought t9) 
be home by now. 

The students should (= 
the teacher won’t accept ba 


ed to show a duty ог 4 
Here it has the meaning © 


t 
OUght to) know by now tha 
d work. 


You shouldn’t (= oughtn’t to) eat peas with a knife- 
HOB: One day I heard Aunt Aggie talking to a work: 
man. She said: “When I use a hammer I always 
hit my thumb with it. What should I do | 
prevent that ?” He said: “The only thing ibm 
can think of, madam, is that you should hold t 
hammer with both hands." 
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PEDRO: I knew a poet (not a very good poet) who said 
to a friend: “ Do you think I should put more fire 
into my poems ?? His friend said: “No, I really 
pun you should put more of your poems in the 

теш 

нов: Oh, I must tell you about my young cousin, 
Ted. One day he came downstairs crying loudly. 
“What’s the matter now ?” I said. “Father was 
hanging a picture and hit his thumb with the 
hammer,” said Ted. “Well,” I said, “that’s not 
serious. A big boy like you shouldn’t cry about a 
little thing like that. Why don’t you laugh ?” 

“T did,” said Ted. 


the idea of past 


MR. PRIESTLEY: We also express 
£ should and the 


obligation or duty by means o 
Perfect Infinitive, like this: 
“You should have done better work than this.” 
(= You ought to have done better work than this.) 
“You should have known by now that the teacher won't 


accept bad work.” 4 wh 
You shouldn’t have eaten your peas with a knife. 


IF YOU WANT TO EXPRESS: 
PAST TENSE OF SHALL AND WILL. 
SUBJUNCTIVE CONDI TIONAL 

DUTY OR OBLIGATION 
A WISH 
A POLITE REQUEST 


AR WY re 


6 ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
: 5, 
Or, to take Hob's story : 


** What should I have done to prevent that?” 3 
“You should have held the hammer with both hands. 


(4) Should and would are used to express a wish, 
e.g. 

We should like to know w 

wish we knew what . . 


I should like you to play some Chopin for me (= I wish 
you would . . .), 


Hob would like to know when th 
(he wishes he knew when...) 


(5) Would is Sometimes used in making requests 
(especially in the phrase “Would you mind 
*::?") because we feel it is rather more 
Polite than a direct Imperative or will, e.g- 


“Would you shut the doo 


(Imperative—Shut the door, please, With “wi. Will 
you shut the door, please?) 

Would you mind opening the wind 

Would you mind pas: 


hat he is going to do next (= Wê 


is lesson is going to end. 


г, please??? 


ow, please? 
Sing me the salt? 
HOB: You know that reminds me of a story of the old 


gentleman and the impolite little boy. It goes 
like this: i 


Old Gentleman: Would you mind telling me thé 

way to the London Home for Lost Dogs ? ; 
Little Boy: It’s a long way; are you in a hurry ? 
Old Gentleman: Yes, I am. 


Little Boy: Then, if I were you, I should bite ? 
policeman. й 


MR. 
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PRIESTLEY: There is just one other use of should 
and would that I want to mention. 
(6) They are sometimes used in an Adverbial 


Clause of Purpose, e.g. 
“T got up early, so that I should not be late for the train.” 
“Hob had a good breakfast, so that he wouldn't feel hungry 


before 11 o'clock." 


And that’s enough of should and would. 


EXERCISES 


I. Rewrite the following sentences using “should” instead 


of 


ought to”: 


- He ought to work much harder. 
hammer with both hands. 


. Aunt Aggie ought to hold the 
‚ You oughtn't to cry about a little thing like that. 
. The children ought to be asleep by now. 

- That bicycle ought to be big enough for you. 


- Hob ought to have passed that exam. 
htn't to lift heavy things. 


- My doctor says that I oug ] y 
- You oughtn't to have smoked a cigarette in class. 


‚ What ought Ted to have done, when his father hit his 
thumb? 


O OY OU d. 0) DH 


Io. He ought to have kept quiet. i 
11. You ought to see a Shakespeare play if you go to Stratford, 


12. Mr. Wiggins really 


ought to buy à new car. 


13. The bo: ht to be punished. 
ACA а be left on the ground. 


14. All these papers ought not 
15. I really ought to get on wi 


Ir. 


to 
th my work. 


Put “would” or “should” in the blank spaces: 


1. I — like to hear that song again- 
2. Do you think I — take a holiday- 
3. No, it — be better if you got ОП with your work. 
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you mind carving the meat? 
DT — play more quietly, 
i E a m Gee bated better, if I had had more wood. 
i If I were you, I — go for a bathe now. 


I — like to know when we will have breakfast, 


- My landlady — not try to make coffee, 
- He worked hard so that h 


€ — pass the exam. 


III. Rewrite these sentences in а polite way, beginning 
with “Would you ті 


“please” (e.g. Come here. 


па ...?” and ending with 


— Would you mind coming 
here, please ?) 


м 


оо оч от фо ы н 


+ Open the window, 

+ Stop the car, 

- Get on with your work, 
- Tell Timoth 
- Talk less loudly. 


У to come here at once, 


Go away, 


- Hold this hammer, 

- Help me with the chairs, 
- Repeat that sentence, 

- Pay at the booking-office, 


Composition Exercises 


Write or tell the Story of: 


(2) Auntie Aggie and the Workman. 
(b) Ted and the Hammer. 


(c) The Old Gentleman and the Impolite Little Boy. 


LESSON 14 


Olaf Gives us Another “Wiggins” Play 


OLar: I've written another little play about the 
Wiggins family and I've tried to use a lot of 
examples of should and would. May I read it 
to you? 

MR. PRIESTLEY : We should enjoy t 

OLAF: Thank you. Here's the play. 


A Visit to the Cinema 


Scene: THE DRAWING-ROOM AT THE WIGGINS’ HOUSE 


a chair by the fire at last. It’s nice 
nd take it easy after a hard day’s 


hat very much. 


MR. wiccrns: Ah, 
to sit down a 
work. 

GRANDMA: You wouldn't be so pleased if you had to 

like Grandpa and me. 


sit here all day long ; 
Mrs. wiccrns: Well, Grandma, what would you like 


5 to do? л 
RANDMa: I'd like to go to the pictures. 
e n u looked out of the 


MR. wrcciNs: You wouldn't P you 
window. It’s pouring wit rain. | 
MRS. wiGGINS: ЕЕ you should offer to take them in 


the car, James. 
MR. wiccrns: Гуе just put the car away. Grandma 
should make up her mind earlier if she wants to 


go to the pictures. 
99 
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GRANDPA: Did I hear James say that he would take 
us to the pictures ? ү 

MRS. WIGGINS: Yes, Grandpa. As it’s 
take you in the car. He thought i 
change for you. 

TIMOTHY: I want to go to the Pictures too. 


MRS. WIGGINS: You can’t go tonight, dear The 
pictures won’t finish till long past your bedtime. 

MR. WIGGINS: It will finish Past mine too. I was look- 
ing forward to an early night. E 

MRS. WIGGINS: Now don't be selfish, James. Grand- 
ma and Grandpa get little enough pleasure from 
life, as it is. 

GRANDPA? And sitting in this room with the walls 
painted green isn’t one of them. I would have 
painted them red 


raining he'll 
t would be a 


d would have been much better: 
Are you goin 


5 to take us, James, or not ? 
ll, what's on at the pictures ? 
MRS. WIGGINS: It should be i 


П the local paper. Ah 
yes, here we are. “The Private Life of Walter 
Mitty”, Starring Danny Kaye. 

MR. WIGGINS: I've seen that once already, 

GRANDMA: Ah, Grandpa always Says that the only 
Way to appreciate a picture Properly is to see it 
twice, don’t you Grandpa ? 

GRANDPA: Yes, always. 

MRS. WIGGINS: Well, I 
Timothy, 
must 
don’t 


m sure you will all enjoy it- 
go and get Grandma’s coat, and you 
go and get the car started, James. We 


want to keep Grandma waiting. 


* * * * 
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(Half an hour later. In the Cinema) 


MR. WIGGINS: Well, here we are. 

GRANDMA: And we're lucky to be here in one piece. 
The way you came round that corner was most 
dangerous. 

MR. WIGcINs: Well, I knew you wouldn't want to be 
late. 

GRANDMA: Ah, Grandpa alwa 
that. He always said,“ It's 
‘the late’.” 

MR. wrGGINS: I know. Yo 

GRANDMA: Well, you wou 
drove. 

GRANDPA: How long must 
to that dreadful music. 1 

MR. wrGGINs: The main picture starts in two minutes. 

GRANDMA: This isn't a very good seat. It would be 
better if Grandpa moved up to the next one. 
Tell him to move up, James. 

MR. wiccins: He wouldn't be very comfortable if he 
did. 

GRANDMA: Why not? 

MR. wiccins: Someone’s S 

GRANDMA: Have you any © 

MR. wiccins: No. 

GRANDMA : Oh what a pity- 
someone to the pictures 

e chocolates, would you, 

ANDPA: What's that ? 

SRANDMA: I was saying you а 

Chocolates. 


ys made a joke about 
better to be' late? than 


u've told me before. 
Idn't think so the way you 


we go on waiting, listening 


itting there. 
hocolates ? 


Grandpa would never take 
without buying a box of 
Grandpa ? 


lways bought a box of 
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GRANDPA: Chocolates ? Yes, I would like a chocolate. 

GRANDMA : We haven't any. James has forgotten. 

MR. WIGGINS: Be quiet. The picture's starting. 

GRANDMA: I shan't see much of it from this seat. You 
should have bought us better seats, James. 

MR. WIGGINS: Oh, look at the picture, S 

GRANDMA: Who's that young man with red hair. I’ve 
seen him somewhere before. 

MR. WIGGINS: I expect so. He's a well-known star. 


GRANDPA: Have you noticed he drives a car just like 
James, Grandma ? 


GRANDMA : Yes, you're right Grandpa. Very danger- 


ous. He's behaving very queerly altogether. He's 
nothing like the fine handsome film stars of my 
day; you should haveseen... 


MR. WIGGINS: I wish you 
wouldn’t talk so much. 
The people in front are 
looking round. 

GRANDMA: Well, ask that 
lady in front of me if she 
would mind taking het 
hat off. She seems tO 
have a bowl of fruit ОЛ 
her head. 

ge seats with me. I can see 


MR. WIGGINS: Chan 
perfectly. 


(They change seats. Two minutes later) 


GRANDMA: James, I've seen this picture before. al 
MR. WIGGINS: Well, so have I. T thought you enjoy 
seeing a picture twice, 
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GRANDMA : Don't be silly. Who would want to see the 


same picture twice ? We're going home. I can't 


think why you dragged us away from a warm fire 
to see a film that we've already seen. We should 


have been far better at home. Come along, 
Grandpa, come along; James! 


EXERCISES 
I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 
. offer 6. lucky II. drag 
+ pour 7. dreadful 12. silly 
selfish 8. dangerous 13. seat 
- local 9. pity 14. take it easy 
+ appreciate 1o. queerly 15. in front 


Ir. 


UpPpwNH 


Put the following senten 


2 
3 
4. 
2 + MR. WIGGINS: 
7 
8 


ces into indirect speech: 


- Mr. Wiggins said, “It’s nice to sit down after a hard day’s 


work.” 

. тїмотнү: “Таке us to the pictures, Father.” 

- MR. WIGGINS: “It’s pouring with rain." 

. MRS, wIGGINs: “ Can't you take them in the car?" 

«Туе just put the саг away.” 

- GRANDMA: “Get the car out again." aye 

- нов: “I’m glad I don't live with Grandma Wiggins.” 

. OLAF TO HOB: “1 expect Grandma is glad she doesn't live 
with you." 

. JOHN PRIESTLEY: “Come to see me in Oxford.” 

. MRS. PRIESTLEY TO FRIEDA: «Мау I give you а cup of tea 
before you go?" AURA 

- PEDRO: “It always pays to 8° to a good tailor.” 

- нов: “І always pay when I go to any sort of tailor." 
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RANDMA : “‘I’ve seen this picture before." 
uU Poe E: “ How much is that coat?” 
24 FRIEDA: “І hope Jan will come with me." 
I5: 8 
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III. Begin the following sentences with “it”, and Re 
the meaning the same by using the ое 
“Sitting in this room is no pleasure to ine." —' It i 
no pleasure to me to sit in this тоот”). 


- Seeing a picture twice is not my idea of fun. 
- Doing these exercises is excellent practice. 
- Driving a car at night is not always easy. 


Reading a book by the fire is pleasant after a hard day $ 
Work. 


- Climbin 
- Telling 
75D 


оюн 


Б mountains is sometimes dangerous. 
jokes is one of Hob's great joys. ks 
oing these exercises is not always as easy as it looks. 


aun 


IV. Answer the following : 


- Why did Mr. Wi 


ggins say it was nice to sit down? 
- Why did Grandma disagree? 


- What was the weather like? 
- Grandpa was rather deaf. 
play. 

5. What did Mr. Wiggins mean by an “early night"? 
6. Why couldn't Timothy go to the pictures? 

7. What is а “local paper”? 
8 
9 
o 


PUNH 


д E ы 18 
Find two instances of it in thi 


- What is “а film star”? Mention three by name. 5 

- What colour would Grandpa have painted the walls? the 

- What entertainment.was there in the cinema before 
picture started? How do you know? > 

11. Why couldn’t Grandpa move up to the next soani 3 

12. What did Grandma think of Mr. Wiggins’ driving? of? 

13. What did the hat of the lady in front remind Grandma 0, 


д ү'н 
14. What was the name of "that young man with red hat 
15. Why did Grandma decide to go home? 
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V. What is the difference between: 

4. handsome and pretty. 
5. late and “the late”. 

6. a minute and an hour. 


I. a car and a van. 
2. a chair and a seat. 


3. a picture and a cinema. 
7. warm and hot? 


Composition Exercises 


I. Tell or write: 


(а) The story о 
cinema. 
(b) The story of any film you have seen. 


2. Who is your favourite film star ? Why ? What: 
Parts does he or she play well ? 


Е Mr. Wiggins’ visit to the- 


LESSON 1; 


H „ээ 
Rules of Grammar апа « Standard English 


u 
JAN: There is one thing that rather puzzles me. Yo 


1 : ] «тше? of 
have given us from time to time a “гше 
grammar, or so 


is 
metimes we аге told, “That 87 
Not good grammar.” Who makes the “rules Я 


is 
des whether a sentence 


No one. i 

JAN: But isn’t there an Academy that does it ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Not in England, 

LUCILLE: Hasn’t Oxford Univers 
anything to do with it? 

MR. PRIESTLEY: ооа 
language is Dot a list of 
people who Speak it 
careful Observation 
language. 


ity or Cambridge 


› the grammar oi 
rules forced on by 
it is just a record mace ad 
of how the people speak 


rto 
€s” and laws of gramma the 
Wrong", Surely 


language must obey these rules ? 


+ to 
i i n 
re 1s not acting according 
106 
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these rules we don't try to force Nature to obey 
them; we change the rules and make new ones. 

LUCILLE: And is it the same with grammar ? 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Exactly. Language is a living thing, 
always changing; old words die, new words come 
in; some constructions gradually fall out of use, 
others push their way in. The English of today 
is not quite the same as the English of the 
eighteenth century; the English of King Alfred! 
could not be understood at all by Englishmen of 
today. What was good grammar for Shakespeare 


could be bad grammar for Shaw. 
PEDRO: To come back to this question of what is 
grammatically “right” and what is grammati- 


cally “wrong” : how do you decide ? 


MR. рвтрѕтівү: Whatever form is used by the 
or writers is cor- 


majority of educated speakers 
rect; or, as Sweet? puts it, “Whatever is in 
general use in a language is, for that reason, 
ү. grammatically correct.” That is all. 
RIEDA: [s what you have said about grammar true 


also about pronunciation 9 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Yes. Pronunciation has changed, and 


is changing constantly. ЧА 
JAN: It must be more difficult to decide what is right 
and what is wrong in pronunciation than it is in 
grammar, for in different parts of England there 


are different pronunciations. 
tland the pronunci- 


ОГА t 
LAF: Yes, I noticed that. In Sco 
ation is quite different from the London one. 


l 
А.р. 840- i: 
49-901. us writer on the English language. 


2 
Henry Sweet 1845-1912), a famo 
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чо 


i too, in Devon. 3 
EAT E ds AE Speaks with a Lanca е 
rae RU It seems to me that almost every par 
Baland has a different pronunciation. nu 
€ not far wrong. lish, 
fferent kinds of Engli A 
ed the English spoken di 
eland, Australia, 506 
Canada and the Unit 


you are considering di 
you might have includ 
Wales, Scotland, Ir 
Africa, New Zealand, 
States, 

LUCILLE: Well, wher 
That is, natural] 
speak and Write, 

MR. PRIESTLEY: I thin 


every class that I 


? 

A en! 

e is the best English uo 9 
У, the one we want to lea 


ion bY 
k I am asked that апсы 
teach. From the point o form 
f language there is no 


st 

Spoken in Devon, the p 

Scottish English in Scotland, the most co best 
ondon English in London and the 

American English in the United States. st we 

PEDRO: [ see, But Which type of English mu 
learn ? 

IMR. PRIESTLEY : Ah,t 
Most convenien 
you, is that ug 
cated speakers 


he 
hat's rather another matter. E. 
t form, and the one Iam Wa edu- 
ed by the great majority o Jandy 
in South and South-east od 
especially in London and its neighbour d ublic 
is used, too, in most ofthe universities an du ДЇЇ 
Schools in England. It is easily D att 
Parts of the English-speaking world. It rotis 
„Present time, more widely spoken than any 
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form and, owing to the spread of education and 
the influence of the B.B.C., whose announcers 
use this form, it is getting more widespread every 
day. For that reason and from that point of view 
you can, if you like, call it “Standard” English. 

HOB: Well, if it's good enough for the B.B.C. it's 
good enough for me. . 

JAN: Could you tell us more, some time, about 
Standard English ? There’s a lot more I want 


to know. 
FRIEDA: So do I. Not only about Standard English 
ge generally. 


but about the English langua 
LUCILLE: Such as — ? | 
JAN: Well, such things a5: “Why doesn’t everyone in 
England speak Standard English p 
OLAF: And, “Is Standard English the same as the 
‘King’ een’s) English’! Ri 
JAN: а a сана English seem to 
belong to the South of England rather than the 


North ?” | 
PEDRO: Апа, * Do all speakers of Standard English 
Speak the same ?” I mention this because I think 

I have heard differences between your pro- 

and your son John's. 


nunciation, Mr. Priestley, 2 \ 
rtainly given me some 


MR. PRIESTLEY: You have ce ee 
questions to answer, and I shall be very please 
to deal with them all at some later date. 
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EXERCISES 
I. Use the following words and Phrases in sentences: 
і Ле 6. educated II. influence 
1 Mena 7- constantly 12. B.B.C. 


obey 8. naturally 
- according to 0. 


- gradually 10. 


ime 
I3. at the present ti™ 
majority 14. widespread 
Public Schools I5. convenient 


RON 


rds 
П. Make verbs from the following nouns: the wo 
needed are all in this le 


uns 
sson. Use each of these ig Й 
and each of the verbs that you make from then 
sentence : 


scion. 
; И К decisi? 
1. obedience, 2. pronunciation. 3- influence. 4. 


ht. 
+ Ug 
5:8реесһ. 6, student. 7- trial. 8. explanation, 9. tho 

To. death. тү, record. 12. difference, 


nd 
umbers 1,5, 4, 6, 8,9; 123 
numbers 1, 3, 4, 6, 9 4 
nd adverb in a sentence. 


Make adjectives from n 
12, and adverbs from 
se each adjective а 


PE 
III. Express the following words and phrases in f 
word, Y. i 


ber 9 
' “ОП аге given the first letter and num 
letters in the wo: 


this 
rd. All the words come from 
lesson, 


. to become different, not 
+ the opposite Of live, (d — 

: the opposite of eai (dies Ee quM ) 
-One hundred years, (c------ ) 
; a law. Nr sas) oat | 
+ right, not Wrong, (c -) 
+ to be ruled Ьу; to do as you are told. (o — — 
- unlike, ‘not the same. (d 
* Sort (noun). (t= -) 


--) 
to stay the same. (c – — 


V ом оо GO N н 
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Io. instruction. (e- -———-—--— ) 
II. found in a great many places. (w--------- ) 
12. nearly. (a - - — — — ) 


IV. Answer these questions: 
. Who made the rules of grammar? 


1 

2. What is Standard English? 

3. Why does Mr. Priestley teach it? 

4. What does he mean when he says “Language is a living 
thing”? 

5. What is an accent? 

6. Why is Standard English becoming more widely spoken? 

7. What did Mr. Priestley reply when asked where the best 
English was spoken? 

8. Mention five countries not in the British Isles where 


English is spoken. 
9. When was King Alfred born? et 
©. What two writers of plays are mentioned in this lesson? 


Composition Exercise 


What do you think of the B.B.C.? Write about 
Some of the programmes you have heard and com- 
Pare them with the radio programmes of your own 
Country, 


A TON 
2/ Dept. 9f Extension 
SERVICE. ie 


MW A * 
We" CALCUTTATH 


LESSON 16 


Lucille’s Story: “The Sand-glass” 


е 
а Story about my old nurs 
Anna. May I do so? 


Should be delighted to listen t? 
you, Lucille, py 


А r 
LUCILLE: Well, Anna was a dear old servant in ov 
house in Paris. She had b 

family before I 


үре 
Work in the house, she did 
Sewing, she could cook a Omelette, or any 0 
dish, better than 


as 
ew 

› one day, she came to say that sh 
caving us, 


able to believe my ears, 
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“Yes, Miss Lucille,’ she said, and then 
blushing and looking rather confused, she said, 
“T’m going to be married." You could, as Hob 
said, have knocked me down with a feather. 
Because we had known her all our lives, we girls 
naturally thought of Anna as old, but I don't 
Suppose she was more than forty when she left 
us; for she did leave us, and married Henri Behr. 

It was the greatest mistake she ever made in 
her life, and, though Anna never said a word 
about it, I am sure she regretted it almost from 
the day she was married. Anna had saved quite 
a bit of money during the years she had been 
With us, and with it she bought a house in Tours. 
It was quite a big old house, and she made her 
living by letting rooms in it. And when I say she 
made the living, I mean that, for Henri did abso- 
lutely nothing at all. My father and mother and 
my sisters and I at some time or other all visited 
Anna, but none of us liked Henri. He was ten 
or twelve years older than Anna, a big, unpleas- 
ant, selfish, bad-tempered man. I never once 
saw him smile or say a kind word to anyone. 


But all this was nothing compared with his 
laziness. That was almost beyond belief. I don’t 
think he had ever done а stroke of work in his 

r did after he married 


life. He certainly neve А 
Anna. He got up about ten o'clock in the morn- 
Anna had been up for four 


ing (by which time - Я : 
or five hours) and sat in his armchair by the big 
Id sit until it was time 


Stove, and there he wou 
to go to bed. Anna had to leave her work and 
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d 
ing him his breakfast of rolls an: 
n e Then he sat and ret E 
aper and smoked his pipe or slept while i 
fan about upstairs cleaning all the rooms ( Е 
with Anna everything was always as clean E 
bright as a new pin), making the beds, doing E. 
g downstairs half a до 
door-bell. And in the mi 


m shout, "Anna", and a 
ork and hurry to see WM 
usually be to pick up 


Or 
» get him a glass of wine 


anger and you could 
the house. 


uch 
Well, for the next year or two we lost to iles 
with Anna, Tours is a hundred and fifty WE. 
Or so from Paris, and in any Case we hated t 


SO WE never went to SEC di 
› + Went to Tours to visit n 
friends and I thought I would call and see 1 

use where she lived neat the 
hurch of N otre-Dame-la-Riche. I je chat 

ell—it was one of those old-fashioned ИЛО ug 

you pulled—and I could hear it ringing t and of 
the house. T waited, but there was no so 
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footsteps in the house. I waited, perhaps for two 
minutes, but still all was silent. But the house 
was occupied ; there was smoke coming from the 
chimney (it was in December), and I recognised 
Anna's clean, bright curtains in the windows. I 
rang again, louder than before, and then, after 
another minute or so, I heard footsteps slowly 
coming down the stairs. The door opened and 
I saw Anna, The moment she saw me her face 
lighted up with a smile. I threw my arms round 
her and said, “Oh, Anna, how пісе to see you 
There was no doubt about her joy at 
took me upstairs to her cosy 
lean and tidy as Anna's rooms 
oom was exactly as I had 


again!” 
seeing me. She 
room, neat and c 
always were. The r 
always known it—except that Henri 
wasn’t there. Oh, yes, and except for 
one other thing. On the table near 
Anna’s chair (the chair where Henri 
always used to sit) was a big sand-glass, 
I think you call it an egg-umecr. 
FRIEDA: I know what you mean. T he sand takes four 
minutes to run through from the top to the 
bottom of the glass; and that's the time you need 


to boil an egg. 

OLAF: І saw а biz one like that in an old church in 
Scotland. But they called them “ hour-glasses ”. 
The sand took an hour to run through, and when 
the preacher began his sermon he used to turn 
the glass upside down and then he preached until 
all the sand had run through. Those old Scots 


liked good value for their money! 
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ths, 
- We (not see) John for two mon: 
$ s long (you stay) in England? 
y Olaf (finish) that exercise five minutes ago, 
i I (not be) to Lisbon since the war, 


— was the name of your old nurse? 
— did she go to live? 


- — did she marry an unpleasant man like Henri? 
— Sort of man was he? 
— Money bought the house in Tours? 
— will you be ready? 
— are you doing? 
+ — have you changed your Clothes? 
— is my tie? can't find it. 


= arty? 
‘ain -thirty 
train shall we catch? The four o’clock or the five-t! 


DU ч юн 


О \о o 


m 


else, 
Tyone else, no one else, someone 
anything else, som 


or 
RU 
€where else, No. т is do 

you. 


І. She isa better соо 

a better cook th: 
2. Hob asked if ther, 
3. Do you want tos 
4. Every other pe ae 

unpleasant. Ў r thing: 
5. Не ue and read his Paper, but never did oy eit 
6. Hob got it Wrong, but every other person Бо 


r 
the 
Н is no O 
7. Shakespeare was а great writer, and there i 

Person like him. 


She і 
k than any other person I know. ( 

an anyone else I know.) à 
€ Was any other thing for un : 
ее Olaf or some other person? 


lazy aM 
tson thought Henri was lazy 
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8. My рер is not on my desk. І must have left it in some 
other place. 
9. I wanted to use the phone but some other person was 
using it. 
IO. I want some two-inch nails, and no other things will do. 


V. Answer these questions: 


- How long had Lucille known Anna? 
- What was the greatest mistake Anna ever made? 


- What sort of a man was Henri Behr? 

. What time did Anna usually get up after she was married ? 

- Why did Lucille's family stop visiting Anna? 

- What two things were different when Lucille visited 
Anna's home again? 

- Why were sand-glasses use 

. How did Anna make Henri wo: 


[21 шо юн 


d in some Scottish churches? 
rk after he was dead? 


оо м 


VI. Give another word or phrase of similar meaning to 
the following: 


11. Г] see to it 


1. delighted 6. rage 

2. blushing 7. occupied 12. suddenly 
3. regretted 8. joy 13. a pause 
4. a dozen 9. murder (verb) 14. a chat 
5. a sermon то. continue 15. peculiar 


Composition Exercises 


т. Tell or write the story of Anna’s marriage to 
Henri, 
2. Write a letter to a friend 


telling him about Anna, and sugges 
Suit him. 


who wants a cook, 
ting she would 


LESSON ту 


“Rules of Grammar’? Again 
JAN: You spoke to us in 


б вау: 
“А common mistake that students make is to say 


Who do You want to see? 
ho is he Speaking to? 
Who did Ju play with? 
"These Should be; 


Whom do JOU want to see? 
Whom is he Speaking 10? 
Whom did You play with? 


ог, better still for the second and third ones: 


To whom is he Speaking? 
With whom did you play? 


ШУ 
ition is gener? 7. 
"These forms are better because a preposi 
placed i i 
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MR, 
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What is your opinion, sir ? 
PRIESTLEY: Let us take the point about whom 
first. The relative pronoun and the interrogative 
pronoun who has three forms: who (nominative), 
whom (objective), whose (possessive). Here are 
examples of each: 


RELATIVE PRONOUN 


or 


That is the man who spoke to me. 
That is the man whom I spoke to. 
That is the man to whom I spoke. 


That is the man whom I saw. 
That is the man whose house was burnt down. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 


in 


in 
fo 


Who is speaking now? 

Whom do you want to see? 

Whom are you looking at? 
Whose is this book, yours or mine? 


Now in writing, and perhaps in formal speaking, 
we use whom when the relative pronoun or the 
interrogative pronoun is in the objective case. 


But in conversation, especially in informal col- 
people would use the 


loquial lg h ost 
" peech, m 4 
Interrogative pronoun who instead of whom. They 


would say, for example: 


Who do you want to see? 
Who did you speak to? 
Who are you looking at? 
Colloquial speech is the 


DSW ыт 3 
i On't mistake colloquial speech for slang: le would use in natural, 


ОЁ speech that educated English peop 


mal talk, 
E 
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"That's the man I Spoke to, 
That’s the man І Saw, 
* * * 
Now let us 
“rule”: 


ж 
о 
Соте to the second point, t 


” 
“Never епа a sentence with a pr eposition. 
That i 


H . eat 
18 Just nonsense. Practically every gt 


n 
Writer and every speaker of English has broken 
that tule; in fact ther 
Which are used j 


bs. For example: ing 10 
t was worth waiting for. It’s not a thing ed 
laugh about. When I went swimming, I han we 

im my watch to take care of. Bread is a thing 
can’t do without. 


ith 

HOB: Sir, I knowa Story about ending sentences wit 
Prepositions, : ou 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Hob, there seems to be nothing i 
don’t know Stories about. (And there’s puis 
end preposition !) But let us have it by all m was 
НОВ: It’s about Sir Winston Churchill when » oU 
Prime Minister of England. He had writte gives 
an important Speech that he was EO type 

and he handed it to one of his secretaries sete 

hen he got it back he found that the sec 


С i се. 
z Many of these Prepositions have an adverbial for 
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had gone through the speech and changed all 
the sentences that ended with a preposition. 
Sir Winston marked all these alterations in red 


ink and wrote underneath : 
“This is the sort of English up with which I 


will not put." 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Very good, Hob. But there is a story 
about the funny effect you get if you get too 

many end prepositions. 
Po Oh, sir, tell us the story. 
- PRIESTLEY: Well, it’s about a very small boy who 
couldn't read. He asked his mother to read to 
him, so she went to get a book; but it was not the 
one he wanted, and as soon as he saw it he said: 
“Oh, Mummy, what did you bring me that 

Р book to be read to out of for?” 

EDRO: Are there any occasions when 
have the “епа preposition " ? 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Yes, there are. Неге is one: 
“The unwillingness with which Hob comes to 
d the speed with which he 


а grammar lesson, an 


goes away from it, have always amused me." 
llingness he comes 


You couldn't say “The unwillingr 

to a grammar lesson wit » and “the speed he 

goes away from it with.” . 
And now to end this lesson I want to tell you 

about a conversation that І took part in (or “in 

Which I took part”). It was with Professor Grey. 
e’s a Professor of Ancient Languages. He 

knows so much about ancient languages that I 

1 


d this could be expressed more neatly bY saying НоЬ'з unwilling- 
coming . . . and his speed in going 2V9Y - -` 


you mustn’t 
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ink he always lives in the past. He also has 
ae very fixed ideas about English. My d 
book on * Colloquial English? had just di 
published, and T happened to meet him ee. 
station when we were both going in to Lon 


15 an 

“Oh, Priestley,” he said,“ you’re the very a 

I wanted to 566... . About that book оу Eo 

24 you know, Spoken English or something r 
fo 


Whether they'd 
So then he said: hurt 
Welly look Һе = T nrw went 7 shere 

your feelings but, well, to put it bluntly, 

are a lot of mistakes in it." 
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So I said: 

* Really ? That’s interesting. Can you mention 
one off-hand ? " 

So he said: 

“Well, you've got two in one sentence.” 

I guessed what was coming as a matter of fact. 
But I kept quiet about it. I pretended to think 
he was referring to some misprints I hadn't 
noticed, you see. So I just said : 

* Hm! That’s rather serious. I’m sorry about 
that. I went through it very carefully indeed 


before it was printed." 


So he went on: 

“Well, one of the mistakes may be a misprint. 
But the other can’t be. You've put a preposition 
at the end of a sentence. And you put who for 
whom, You've put "Who's it by ?" on the first 
page, and a little later you say, Olt depends who 
you're speaking to”. Everyone’ll see it directly 


they pick the book up. They'll say, * That's a 
fine person to learn English from! Why, he 
can't talk it properly himself. Who does he 
expect to buy a book like that ? And both you 
and your publishers will be laughed at. 


So of course I said: : 
“Well, if anyone says that to me, I shall just 
say, ‘Well, what’s good enough for a Professor 


of Ancient Languages i$ good enough for тае?” 

He said, “Professor of Ancient Languages ? 
Who do you mean ?” So of course I said: “ You. 
You've just made the very mistakes you accuse 
me of. First you said, «That’s a fine person to 
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1. Explain why © 
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« Oh, 
id it, so he began to say, 
Well, T was (0) 


а 
nly Saying what other people wow 


say. Very likely they Wouldn't speak cone 
So said, “ You OW perfectly well tha 
—and ninet 


" 
Y-nine out of every hundred ү 
cated Englishmen— always talk like that. gute 
9 he said: “Yo, don’t know what ition 
talking about.» You see ? He'd put a prepos 
at the end of the Sentence again! began 
€n he saw What he’d done and | help 
i imself, Of Course I couldn't 


EXERCISES 


‘n the 
3 3 ed 1n 
Whom” and not“ who” js us 
Ollowing sentences: 


I. I meta boy whom you know. S 
2. Do you know the boy to whom I am referring? 
3- Yes, I know the boy whom you mean. 
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. He is the brother of a boy whom I taught. 

- There is the man whom I wrote the letter to. 

. There is the man from whom I got a letter. 

- Those children, whom you saw studying grammar, are in 
my class. 

. The children about whom you spoke are learning grammar. 

. The man with whom I was talking is the pilot of the plane. 

то. The man whom I got the information from is the pilot of 


Ov ос «ot 


the plane. 
Rewrite these sentences in a “colloquial form”. 


IL. Put in the correct interrogative or relative pronoun 


(a) for formal writing, (b) for ordinary informal 
writing and speech if different from (a), and (c) say 
whether it is an interrogative or relative pronoun. 


. — is that boy? 
. That is the boy — won the race. 
- — car is that new one? 

- To — did you give my be: 
- — shall we ask about a ne 


I 
2, 
3 
4 st hammer? 
5 
6. — goes there? 
7 
8 
9 
Io. 


w television set? 


- I don't know — work this is. 
. — are you looking for? (of a person) 


He is a person — I trust. 
- Solomon was a king to — the Queen of Sheba gave many 


Stratford? 

killed in Rome. 

r angrily. 

d, got up slowly. 

' said the master. 


gifts. 
11. With — did Lilian go to 
12. It was Caesar — Brutus 
13. "— threw that?” said the maste 
14. The boy, to — the ruler belongeo | 
15. “Tt is always you — make trouble, 


Ш. Use the following verbs in sentences: 
1. laugh at 4 p to 

2. laugh about p; Wl ide 

6. wait at 


3. speak of 
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7. put up with 14. remind am а 
8. put up 15. remind s 

9. talk about 16. call in 

то. talk to 17. call out 

11. look for 18. call for 

12. look at 19. pass down 

13. look after 20. pass by 


IV. Put in the correct prepositions: 


I. Lilian and Andrew live — Se 
2. Sir Winston Churchill thi 


3 iIgrim’s 
4. John Bunyan Wrote most — his greatest book, Pilg 
Progress, while he Was — prison, were 
5. Five planes flew low — the field — which the men 
Working, 
6. Come here — once! itting — ? 
7. lam writing — a Pen — my hand, and I am sit 
chair — 4 table, 
8. It is Shady — the trees — the river, 
9 d — the bridge, you 
о, aS not the sort — man — whom 


ng — anything, this exercise 
expect you are tired — the sentences — 
now, 


Composition Exercises 


d 

j 8 le an 

I. Tell or Write the Story of Mr. Priestley . 

tofessor Gre Я who 15 
2. Tell a Story about someone you know 

never Wrong. 


LESSON 18 


Some Strange, but Very Important Verbs. 


MR, 


1 
Dr. Palmer and some other gra 


Finite: 


“The Specials” (i) 


PRIESTLEY: I wonder if you’ve noticed in our 
study of English grammar the strange behaviour 
of a group of verbs that we might call the 
“Peculjars” or the “ Specials”. They area little 
band of rebels that insist on going their own way, 
refusing to be influenced by the behaviour of all 
the other verbs. Practically all of them are the 
verbs most frequently used in the language. You 
already know them all. There are only twelve 
of them. One or two of the group are not quite 
whole-hearted rebels—they are inclined some- 
times, as you will see, to до Over to the side of 
the majority—but the others are real out-and-out 
rebels. Here they all are with the related forms 


in brackets: 
are, Was, were); have (has, had); 


be (am, is, ) 
can (could); do (does, did); shall (should); 
will (would); may (might); must; ought; 
need; dare; “used to”. 


mmarians call them the Anomalous 


S. 
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nine Ways. 


MS ative 
I. In the first place they form their Ro: 
Simply by inversion. that is by putting the ver 

the Subject, e.g. 


Affirmative | Interrogative 
ТОРГ о 
She was there, Was she there? 
hey can Speak English, 


ish? 
Can they speak poo 
Ought they to fini 
work? 


hey Ought to finish the 
work, 


2 verbs 
You can’t do that with any of the ae . 
As you know, you must use do (does, did), 
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Affirmative Interrogative 


Does he speak English? 
(мот “Speaks he Eng- 
lish?") 

Do I write quickly? (NoT 
“Write I quickly ?"") 

Did he finish his work? 
(мот “Finished he his 
work?’’) 


He speaks English. 


I write quickly. 


He finished his work. 


II. These verbs form the negative differently from 
all the other verbs. They make their negative merely 
by adding not. In spoken English this is shortened to 
n't. A sure way of recognising these verbs is by this 
Shortened form of not (e.g. isn’t, haven't, don’t, 
oughtn’t, etc.). They are the only verbs that combine 

ike that with not. Here are examples: 


Sion 
Affirmative Negative 


She was not (wasn’t) there. 


She 
was there. They cannot (can't) speak 


hey c ish. 

y can speak Englis БОЗА 

You ought to finish the You ought not (oughtn’t) to 
work, finish the work. 


The ordi ^ hat. You can't 
Пату, verbs Чоп ЧО ША say 
(though at pul. time you could) “He speaks not 
Dglish". You must use do and 20 6.8: 
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Affirmative Negative 


He speaks English, He does not (doesn't) speak 
English, 

I do not (don't) write quickly. x 

He did not (didn’t) finish hi 
Work. 


I write quickly. 
He finished his work, 


- on 
‚ш T have mentioned before: those comm 
question phrases E 


It's time for dinner, isn’t it? 
You would do that, wouldn’t you? 
€ can speak Russian, can’t he? 
Or the other type: 


They mustn’t do that, must they? 
€ can't speak Russian, can he? 
He speaks Russian, doesn’t he? 


А јап 

You notice, you don't say “He speaks Russia? 

Speaks he 2» E. 
The only verbs that can be used in question phra 


К ust Д 
are our rebels: be, have, can, do, shall, will, may, тї 
need, ought, dare, used to. 


* to 
S 
PEDRO: Excuse me, but aren’t there two meaning 


а 
Some of these question phrases according t 

tone of voice that you use ? le, i 
MR. PRIESTLEY . Yes, that’s quite true; for examp 


1 Book I, pp. 204, 216. 
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I want information or confirmation of an opinion 
Isay the question phrase with a rising intonation 
like this: 

“Its raining, isn't it?" (You see, I'm not 
s raining or not and I want 


quite sure whether it’ 
the 


confirmation. The answer might be: “No, 


rain's stopped now.") 
“Your name's Brown,"isn't it?” (I am not 


quite sure that his name is Brown. The answer 
might be “No, it’s Smith.") 

“We needn’t pay the money,“need we?” 
(Here again I'm doubtful whether I need to pay 


or not.) 


m with a falling intona- 
asking for information. 
ersational remark. 


‚ Then there's the other for 
ton. In this case you are not 
he “question” is just а conv 
It's a nice day, visn't it?” 
(I know quite well it's a nice day, and I know Ill 
Set an answer like, * Yes, very nice.” 
T Your пате? Brown, yisn't it?" (and I am sure 
ll get an answer like “ Y 
But whichever meaning I want to express, the only 
Verbs that can be used are: be, have, can, do, shall, 
will, may, must, need, ought, dare, used to. 
hese verbs are sometimes called auxiliary (that 
help other verbs to 


M helping”) verbs because they 1 
orm their different tenses (€-E- He was walking. I 


Shall go, They have written) OF moods (e.g. Long may 
She reign) and the passive voice (e.g. The work is done 


7 machinery). But be and have are not always 
Uxiliaries, (See page 175.) 


es, it is.””) 
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HOB: I can tell you a story with a lot of auxiliaries. 


Here it is: 


‘THREE CHEERS FOR THE Navy! 
Jack, an old sailor 
in the Navy, was walkin 


me a job?” 
“Have y 


ou ever done any farm-work ?” said 
the farmer, 


" I have been a sailor all my 
life, but T will do any job you like to give me." 


“All right,” said the farmer, “ PJ] give you a 
f sheep scattered 
over the hillside ? ^ 
“Yes,” answered Jack. 
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1 EXERCISES 
- Use the following words and phr 


6. out-and-out 


ases in sentences: 


1. band 

2. rebel 7. tone 

3. insist 8. confirmation 
4. go their own way 9. in this case 
5. whole-hearted 1o. doubtful 


I В З 

I. Give examples of “special” verbs: (a) forming a 

ко, (b) forming an interrogative, (c) forming a 
ense, (d) forming the passive 00106, (e) forming the 
subjunctive. 


I : 
п. Pick out the auxiliaries in Hob’s story (there are 
eighteen in all) and say what work each one is doing. 
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à eu 
ke the following sentences (a) negative, (b) t 

ae eae Hs interrogative by adding question 

phrases expecting the answer,“ Yes” (ду interrogative 


by adding question phrases expecting the answer, 
No”. 


(e.g. It is raining, (a) It isn’t raining. 
(b) Is it raining ? 
(c) It is raining, isn’t it ? 
(d) It isn't raining, is it ?) 
- These verbs are difficult, 
- My aunt is awake. 
+ You saw the ashes in the sand-glass, 
- He ought to change his doctor. 
- The students Can speak Italian, 
+ Lucille spoke Italian well, 
The Policeman will arrest the thief. 
€ used to eat an apple and some chocolate for lunch. 
- Olaf plays tennis wel], 


€ has a new tennis racket, 
- We shall arr. 


‘ange a party for our friends, 
- You must БО now. 


- The boys could Swim across the "Thames, 

- They did it easily, 

- Professor Gre 
I am right. 

- You should polish your Shoes every morning. 

- You need to find a better job (the “zo” disappears in (8) 

and (b) ). 

- He caught a fish in the Seine, 

- We may have a Swim. 

- You can find Your way in the 

+ It will be warm Оп the beach. 

- Jock had a large bone, 

- He ought to grow a beard, 

. You have almost finished. 


FOS ром сил оюн 


н 
ю 


Y Was wrong. 


А peut 
юч бол+ 


S 
83s 


N 
N 


moonlight. 


NN N 
Un RU 


LESSON 19 
Hob’s Story: “Uncle Theophilus” 


(Pm afraid we're rather late in getting into 
Mr. Priestley’s lesson today; it looks as if it’s just 
finishing ; but we'll listen to the last part of it.) 

Mn. PRIESTLEY : . . . Well, I think that’s enough gram- 
mar for today, but before we go on to something 
else, do you remember, Hob, what an auxiliary 


verb is ? 
HOB: An auxiliary verb? ...an auxiliary ? . . . No, 
I'm sorry I don't know. 
about it only yesterday. 


MR. PRIESTLEY : But I told you 

Нов: Yes, I've heard the word—at least I think I 
have—but I’ve completely forgotten all about ate 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Oh, Hob, what a memory you’ve 
got! 

pon А Yes, it's terrible, isn't 

i ‘memory " reminds me ofmy 

UCILLE: What, another uncle ? С 
нов: Oh yes, and the best of the family. May 1 tell 


them about him, Mr. Priestley ? 


MR. PRIESTLEY: Well, as I don't suppose you'll ever 
and as this lesson is 


know what an auxiliary 19» 2. 
really over now, І think you might as well. 
HOB: Thank you sir. Well, MY Uncle Theophilus (we 
always call him Theo) is the uncle with the real 
137 


it. But talking about 
Uncle Theophilus. 
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is a very small town; there is 
only one hotel in it, and this w. 


› about twenty years younger than 
Theo, with a oud voice, and a laugh that you 
otel. But he was a clever 
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my notebook. Yes, it was “The Civilisation of 
the Ancient Sumerians”; and the lecture had to 
be given in three days’ time. 

Well, for three days Uncle Theo never left his 
room. He worked day and night at that lecture, 
writing it out and memorising it, almost without 
eating or sleeping. Adams didn’t seem to do any 
preparation at all. You could hear his voice and 
his laughter in the bar where he had a crowd of 
people round him. He came to his room late at 
night, asked Uncle Theo how he was getting on 
with his lecture, and then told him how he had 
Spent the evening play- 
ing billiards, or at the 
theatre ог music-hall. 
He ate like a horse and 
slept like a log; and 
Uncle Theo sat up 


Covered, to his horror, 
of his speech had disappé? 
he would call on the candi 
order, Adams first: апа, 

heart, Theo watched Adams calmly take the 
stolen speech out of his pocket and read it to the 
Professors who were gathered to hear it. And 
how well he read it! Even Theo had to admit that 
he couldn’t have read it nearly so eloquently 
himself, and when Adams finished there was a 
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great burst of applause. Adams bowed and 
smiled, and sat down. 


so eloquently. There was 
when he sat down. 

The Dean a 
decide who th 


fellow, but after all, only one of us could win,’ 
Then the Dean and co 
i Gentlemen,” th 
we have chosen is 
ad won. You could have 
with a feather. The audien. 
taken by Surprise, and the 


ow a fine memory is 
his post; and what a 
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memory Mr. Hobdell must have! That is why 
we decided that Mr. Hobdell was exactly the 
man we wanted." 

As they walked out of the room, the Dean 
came up to Uncle Theo, who was so confused 
but so happy that he hardly knew whether he was 
standing on his head or his heels; and as he 
shook Theo’s hand he said, Congratulations, 
Mr. Hobdell! But, my dear fellow, when you 
are on our staff, you must be more careful and 

ME not leave valuable papers lying about!” 

. PRIESTLEY: Which just shows that Deans (and 
even teachers of English) are not quite so inno- 
cent as some people think they are. Well, Hob, 
you may not have а memory like your Uncle 
Theophilus—but you certainly can tell a good 


Story. 
EXERCISES 
І. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 
1. completely 1r. share — 
2. terrible 12. memorise 
3. concerned 13- bar 
4. apply 14- billiards 
5. absent-minded 15. to his horror 
6. nothing else 16. eloquently 
7. all the same 17) applause 
8. interview (verb) 18. word for word 
9. final 19. feather 
то. candidate 2o. valuable 
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II. Answer these questions: 


- What relation was Hob to Theo? 

- How many people applied for the post at Camford ? 
- What sort of a man was Uncle Theo? 

. What sort of a man was Adams? 

- How did Uncle The 
- How did Adams spend it? 
- Why did Hob need 
this story? 


оо WAMRWNH 


had heard the 
- Do you think an 
stolen the papers? 


= 
o 


Give a reason for your answer. 


ПІ. Reape these s 


© spend his time before the lecture? 


to look at his notebook while telling 


» old fellow”, before they 


У of the committee guessed Adams had 


entences, replacing the dashes with 
one of the follozwi 


j !—some, any, something, some- 
one, anything, anyone: 


OON 
Mo) 
e 
o 
jn 
о 
E 
= 
o 
rz 
a 
Es 
> 
E 
В 
ГА 
n 
S 
zh 
Qa 


heard — about them 
yesterday. 


- — people have bad memories, 

. Are there — cigarettes in the box? 
. No, I’m afraid there aren't — left. 
ІО. — must have smoked them all, 

11. I'll go out and get — more, 

12. Won't — come with me? 

13. — child knows more 
14. I don't know — who 
15. I want — fresh straw! 
16. Andrew can’t have 


ont 


o 


English grammar than Hob, 


can tell a story as well as Hob. 
berries; have you — ? 


~~ More apples; I’m keeping — for 
Lilian. 
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17. — has borrowed my pen. 

18. Is — else coming today? 

19. I thought I heard — at the door. 

20. I hope there aren't — more of these sentences. 


IV. In the following sentences replace the words in 
brackets by a single word of the same meaning. All 
the words are taken from this piece. 

1. The (people who applied for the job) all came to Camford. 


2. They were all (seen and asked questions) by the committee. 
3. Adams didn’t seem to do any (work to be ready) for the 


exam. 
4. After the orchestra finished there was great (clapping and 
cheering). 
d with such 


5. Sir Winston Churchill spoke so (well an 
feeling) that everyone was stirred. 
6. The singer (bent his body as a sign of respect) to the 


audience. 
7. The headmaster couldn’t (make up his mind 
do with the boy- 
8. I shan't (say again) the lesson on auxiliaries. ғ 
9. I made a copy of the speech, and now I’m trying to (get 
into my memory) the first ten lines. 
10. This bracelet is (worth a lot of money). 


) what to 


Composition Exercises 


т. Tell or write in your OW? words the story of the 


Public Lecture and the committee’s decision. 
ghs loudest” (English 


2. “Не who laughs last, lau 
п the case of Uncle Theo. 


Proverb.) This was true in t ‹ 
in which it was true ? 


Can you tell another story ! : 
y 3. Have you ever applied fora job ? If so, tell or 
rite the story of what happened. 
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The “Special” Verbs (ii): Short Answers 


Someone the question: 
Can you Speak Russian > 


Yes сап speak 
, I can’t speak Russian.” But 
Swer would be in the 


can or No I can’t (or just 
Yes or No) 
Here are some more examples of «short 
answers”, 
Could he answer the No he couldn't (= No he 
question! couldn't answer the ques- 
tion). 
Will he help us? No he ору (= No he won't 
help us). 
Are Lucille and Pedro Boing Lucille 35, but Pedro isn’t. 
to the dance to-night? 


Has she written the letter? No , she hast. 
144 
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Shall I see you at the party? Yes you will (or No, you 
won't). 

No, I daren’t. 

No, I don’t. 

No, they didn’t. 


Dare you go there alone? 

Do you speak Russian? 

Did they answer the ques- 
tion? 


"here's another type of short answer, €-8- 


Who was here first, Pedro or Jan! Jan was. 
Who can answer that question? I can. 
Who wrote this letter ? I did. 

I don't. 


Who doesn't understand this? mt ros 
Which is the best of these books? This one zs. 


Again, our short answers may be used to express 


agreement with an opinion, €.8 


I think Jan is working well. Yes, he is. 
Yes, he has. 


Olaf has done well in his exams. i 
Hel pay the money all right, won't Of course he will. 
e? 

Don't you think Lucille ought to [Certainly I 42 
Work harder? Yes, she ought. 

That window is open. So it is. 

I told you the answer yesterday. So you did. 

There’s a mouse eating the apples. So there ts. 

You've dropped your handkerchief. So I have. 


Or they may express disagreement. 


It will take dothiswork. No, it won’t. 
you hours to do this SIE 
That car must have cost a lot of Oh, no, it didn’t. 
He'll pay Of course hi 
е pay the c course he won’t. 
Lucille derer I'm afraid she doesn't. 
But I did. 


Why didn't you say you knew him! 
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» 
Just note which verbs are in the "short answers 


here). 
hey are the only verbs that can be used t 
о be, have, can, do, shall, will, may, must, need, 
dare, used to. That is Point IV, 


“And зо...” 


You may remember a Construction that we had 


before.1 


and so have I. 


ight answer and so has Frieda. 
Pedro can Speak English wel] and so can Olaf. 
John will help and so will Margaret. 
€nry must come and so must Charles. 
Lucille Speaks French 


and so does Pedro. 
Frieda a 


nSwered the question well and so did Fan? 


Notice that you can't зау: 


“Frieda answered the question 
well" 


and so answered Jan. 
or “Lucille speaks French” and so speaks Pedro. 
The only verbs that can 


, have, can, do, sha 
dare, used to, 


1 Book IIT. f ! i j 
DR SAU E it. соп Subject comes after the verb an 
not, as is usual, before it. а 
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Somewhat different construction: * Neither (nor) has 
+... And once again the subject follows the verb, 


e.g. 


Jan hasn't given the right 
answer 

Pedro can't speak Russian 

John won't help 

Henry mustn’t come . 

Lucille doesn't speak Arabic 

Frieda didn't go to the dance 


neither (nor) has Frieda. 
neither (nor) can Olaf. 
neither (nor) will Margaret. 
neither (nor) must Charles. 
neither (nor) does Hob. 
neither (nor) did Fan.* 


nly verbs that 


I Suppose I needn’t tell you that the o 
can, do, shall, 


can form this construction are be, have, 
will, may, must, need, ought, dare, used to. 


Just one final point. There is a construction 


that combines the “short answer” and the “ question 
Phrase. It is used when we want to express surprise, 
9r to say something in a rather unpleasant, quarrel- 
Some way. You will need to listen carefully to get the 
tight tone of voice. Here are some examples. 


“Tve left my book at home.” «Qh you have, have you?" 


« 
I can't pay you the money 
ра, “Оһ you can't, can't you?” 


m I owe you.” 
I won't be spoken to like у y P 
this,” «Oh you won't, won't you? 
“T don't like you." “Qh you don't, don't you?” 
“Hob t ” «Оһ he did, did he?” 
RUE » «Oh he does, does he?" 


" Pedro hates English coffee. 


the verb is in the negative form 
half the verb is in the affirmative 


1 
In the first half of the sentence 
made negative by the word 


Sm 
n З 

рата won't, etc. In the EE 
Neither (у! vill, etc., but it is, О 2 
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I 
‘ EXERCISES 


I. Give the full answer and then the short answers, 


(a) affirmative, (b) negative, to the following: 
- Can he speak Russian? 

- Will they come to dinner tomorrow? 

- Ought I to answer the letter? 

Is Hob asleep again? 

Do you go to the Pictures often ? 

Did you hear what he said? 

Have you Spoken to him about it? 

- Shall I see you tomorrow ? (Be careful with “shall” .) 
- Will you be at the party tomorrow? 

- Didn't they finish the Work ? 


^ 


OO cosi Ov ыо ы 


w 


П. Give short answers to the following expressing 
agreement: 


1. Jan is a Very lucky fellow. 


2. He'll come again tomorrow, won't he? 


* Lucille Speaks English well. 


3 

4. Olaf answered that question correctly, 

5. Don't you think he ought to Pay the money? 
6. You said that before. So —— є 

7 

8 


- It's begun to rain So — _ 
- That window's ор 


ПІ. Give short answers to the following expressing 
disagreement: 


еп. So — _ | 


- It will be two hours before you get there, 
- That house must have been built 


- They built that house before 194: 


. He'll return the book he borrowed. 
- Your car runs well, 


Why didn't you tell me so? Виб= ч 
- Why are you angry with me? But _ =) 
- Lord Northwood has а lot of money, Oneness 


before 1940, 


О. 


боза ләте юм 
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IV. Give first the full answer, then the short answer to 
each of the following questions. The first word of the 
answer is given: 


Фол фо NH 


. Who is the better swimmer, Jan or Hob? Jan... 
. Who can open this door? 1... 
. Who will help me to move this table? Olaf... 
. Who did that exercise correctly? Frieda .. - 
- Who didn't do the exercise correctly? Hob... 
- Who gets up every morning at seven o'clock? 


(Give two answers to No. 6, (1) beginning “1 ere 
(2) beginning “Olaf . . .”-) 


V. Use the constructions “and so . - 


." and “ neither 


(nor) . . .? with the following: 


Охо оч DAMN AWD н 


н 


у. Add question phrases expressing surprise, 
I 
2, 
3 
4. 
5 


6 
7 
8. 
9 
10, 


- I will write to you. 

- Jan plays football well. 

- Olaf didn't go to the cinema. 

. Lucille won't be at the dance tonight. 
- Olaf doesn't dance well. 

. Frieda needn’t do the work. 

- Pedro must do the work. 

- Jan did the work. 

- Olaf likes walking and swimming. 

- Lucille doesn't like English cooking. 
or anger . 


- T don't like this exercise. 

. Hob hasn't done his homework. 
- You mustn't open that box. 
I'm very fond of chocolate. 

. Pd rather have chocolates than cake. 
- I hate sausages. 

- We've three dogs in 
The students want a holida 
- I thought you would give us one. 
- I told him what you said. 


our house. 
y tomorrow. 
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Se 


GENE 
352, , ., , , ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
' — TROUBÉE IN THE HOME 

_ There’ is'àn*idea—how 
that one reason why you 
ones, get annoyed is that t 
newspaper at breakfast ti 
leaves her husband and 


true it is, I don’t know— 
ng wives, at least English 
heir husbands will read their 


and phrases may help you: an ; h 

| : angry (anger), bang the 
door, bus stop, dressing-gown, handbag, ү (verb), 
slippers, suit-case. 


The Emphatic Form 


M 
IR. PRIESTLEY: I have alr 


A^ m5 f 


S 
к Dept. óf Extension 
ҮЛ, SERVICE. 


PNE 
* CALCUTTA ix 
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The “Special” Verbs (iii) 
Position of Adverbs 


Third Person Singular 


eady mentioned six peculi- 
arities of Ње“ special” verbs, but there are still 
three others. Sometimes we wan 

statement more emphatic. We do it by stressing 
one of the verbs in the sentence strongly, like 


this: 


My sister will be pleased to see 
We have enjoyed your visit. 
You can sing beautifully. — : 
Oh, I should like a holiday 1n Switzerland. 
I do enjoy good music. 

asise then 
or never, €-8- 


you. 


If we want to emph egative element, we 
stress the word zot 


I did not steal the book. 
They will never agree to that. 
You ought not to do that. 


But the only verbs that ca 


affirmative emphasis are the 
an stress 


only time that you © Г 
when these words come imme 


of the specials. 
153 F 


n take this stress for 
“specials”; and the 
the not or never is 
diately after one 


EO. ° м 
© 


‘ 
x 


KS 
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i re 
We sometimes want to be emphatic because we a 


feeling rather angry, we feel we have been wrongly 
accused and we want to justify ourselves, e.g. 


эе а” 
ce don’t you work hard? But I do work har: : 
ane! didn’t she give him the “But she did give him the 


» 
book?" book. { i 
"Why won't they keep their “But they will keep thei 
romise ?”” promise." n 
“Why haven’t you tidied your “But I have tidied my 
room?” room," 


You have noticed, no doubt, which are the verbs 
that again take the Stress. 


OLAF: But suppose you stress 
You could do it, couldn 

MR. PRIESTLEY : You could, b 
different meani 
saying: 


one of the other verbs. 
't you ? i 

ut it would give a quite 
ng. For example, if instead 0 


“But she did give him the book”, you said 
“But she gave him the book r 


your sentence would now suggest: 


She didn’t lend 
book, nor did he steal it;. 


give him the book”, the only ро 
to be settled is “ did She give him the book, © 
She gave him the book"; 
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we know he has the book. The only point to be 
settled is how did he get it; did he buy it, 


m borrow it, or get it as a gift? 
- PRIESTLEY : Excellent, Olaf. I couldn’t have made 
it clearer myself. That, then, is peculiarity num- 


ber seven. 


The position of certain adverbs 

know, concerns the 
certain adverbs, the 
sometimes, generally, 


aes of your difficulties, I 
vec within a sentence of 
@ олу, never, always, often, 
» nearly, quite, etc. l 
general rule is that they come just 


erb, e.g. 


before the 


У 


I always sleep with my windows open. 

S € never pays the money he owes. 

I he often hears good music. 

oe missed my train. 
€ quite forgot that he had a lesson at 


Bu : l 
пое * specials ", as you might 
y are generally followed by * 
I have always slept with mY windows open. 
Sh will never pay the money he owes. 
е can often hear good music. 


I € had nearly missed his train. 
had quite forgotten that I had a lesson- 


"I 
hat is the eighth peculiarity: 


то o'clock. 


expect, are different. 
hese adverbs, e.g. 


PE 
EDRO: But don't they sometimes come before the 
es when they do. 


verb ? I think I have seen CaS 
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| а 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Yes, they can. But then they have 


special emphatic use, e.g. 


"Jan seems very busy © 
today.” 
H ec 
“You are early this morn- 
ing." А 
"Pedroansweredthatques- ‹ 
Чоп.” 
"Hob hasn't passed the “ 
examination.” 


He always is busy.” 
I generally am early.” 
He usually сап answer 


the question." АА, 
He never will pass it. 


Third Person Singular 


Finally, here's one other little 
The third person singular, pres 
ordinary verbs is formed by add 
the 1st person, e.g. 


I write 
I speak 
I wash 
Igo 


But look at the Specials; they do 


lam 

I have 
I do 

I shall 
I сап 

I may 
I must 
I ought 
I need 
I dare 


1 Do is like the ordinary verbs SO far as spi 


point of difference- 
ent tense of all the 
ing CoD Or “Сез to 


he writes 
he speaks 
he washes 
he goes 


n't add s or es: 


he is 

he has 
he does! 
he shall 
he can 
he may 
he must 
he ought 
he need 
he dare 


elling is concerned. 


9 =©зу о бо А о кю у 


5 


WE ARE THE 
ONLY VERBS THAT: 


TED FORMS. 


HAVE CONTRAC 
MAKE OUR INTERROGATI VES By INVERSION. 


MAKE QUR NEGATIVE BY ADDING "NOT" ONLY. 
ARE USED FOR QUESTION PHRASES - 


ARE AUXILIARIES 


ARE USED FOR SHO 
FOR ADDITIONS 


RT ANSWERS. 
TO REMARKS. 


ARE USED 

MAKE THE EMPHATIC FORM. 

TAKE ADVERBS LIKE "ALWAYS SOMETIMES; 
* "NEARLY" ЕТС. R US. 
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There they are, rebels to the last. An interesting 
group of verbs, aren't they ? 


Here is a little cony 


ersation to illustrate the 
emphatic forms: 


* Susan's Kitchen” 


LUCILLE, PEDRO. (They have been doing some shopping.) 
LUCILLE: Oh, I am tired. 


PEDRO: What about having a coffee ? 


LUCILLE: You are a clever boy. That’s just what E 
want. But I will not БО to that horrid little ca 
in Park Street, 


PEDRO: There’s a new café, just opened in the pie 
Street. It looks very nice; here it is, “ Susan 


LUCILLE (entering) Oh, this is nice. І do like those 


bright-coloured table-cloths and these fresh 
Owers on the table. 


Ы 
PEDRO: Look who is bringing in the coffee-cups. It’s 
usan, who used to be with Mrs. Priestley. 


(Susan comes to their table) 

SUSAN: Good afternoon, sir. Good afternoon, Miss 
Lucille. It is Nice of you to come to our café. 

LUCILLE: Susan 


,You havefurnished your café prettily- 
ou must have 


Worked very hard. 

SUSAN: Oh yes, Miss Lucille, we did work hard. Joe; 
my husband, fitteq up the shelves and the electric 
lighting. But, of Course, you haven’t met my 
husband, Joe, - 
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LUCILLE: But I have met him. He works at Brad- 
shaw's garage where I keep my car. He's the best 


mechanic they have. 
SUSAN: Thank you. Joe will be pleased when I tell 
him; and, though I say it that shouldn't, he i a 


good mechanic. 
And now I want you to 
you'll like it. 
(She brings them a cup of coffee) 


try our coffee. I think 


There you are. 
PEDRO: Will you give me the bill, Susan ? [ 
SUSAN: There’s no bill. I want to give you this. 
PEDRO: Oh, no, Susan, I must pay you. 

SUSAN: No, not this time. But I do hope you'll come 


again often. | \ 
fons LOH en Susan, we shall. I do like this 


coffee, don’t you, Pedro ? ‘ 
PEDRO: I certainly do. It has been nice to see you 
again. Good-bye, Susan. 
SUSAN: Good-bye, and thank you. , 
LUCILLE: Good-bye, Susan, and give my regards to 
oe. М 
SusaN: I will, Miss Lucille. Joe will be pleased that 
you have been here. 


^ Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE. 


fo 


z\ 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


EXERCISES 


I. Say the following sentences, stressing one of the 


verbs in each in o 


п. 


III. Give an emphatic answer to 


a 
SI БДО EE So eu anne в 
ON c BO Nr 


rder to make the sentences emphatic: 


Mrs. Priestley can play the piano well. 
. Andrew is a big boy for his age. 

+ I shall be glad to be home again. 

. We were Sorry you had to БО so early. 

ill try to come again, won't you? 

t this work done before Friday. 


олф о юн 


+ I must ре 


Write the following sentences in the Emphatic Form: 
- Hob likes cake, 


- He enjoyed the Ones he ate at the party. 
I like the cakes that Mrs, Priestley bakes. 
- We had a good swim this afternoon, 
+ You bought a lot of chocolate, 
Andrew runs fast. 
The wind blew hard when we were at sea. 
- You brought a lot 9f clothes with you. 
- Jan came here quickly, 
+ Jan comes here quickly. 
Hob drank 4 lot of lemonade. 
hey took a long ti 


- It froze hard lag; 

You told me to 
- He asked me to 
- You did these е 


t night, 


3 Я ^ it. 
See the picture at the cinema and I saw 


teach him French and I taught him. 
Xercises wel], 


the following: 
1. Why don’t you come by bus? 
2. Why hasn’t he written to his brother? 
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3. Why won't he sign the paper? 
4. Why isn't he willing to come here? 
5. Why aren't you going to the dance? 


Iv. Explain the difference between: 


“But I did write to him," and 
But I wrote to him.” 


V. Read or write the following sentences, putting in 
the given adverb: 


. Olaf makes a mistake (sometimes). 
- Olaf has made a mistake (sometimes). 
. I listen to the radio (often). 

. Hob does his work well (never). 

- I have listened to the radio (often. 

. Hob has done his work well (never). 
- I come here by bus (usually). 

- I can come here by bus (usually). 

- Mr. Priestley is busy (always). 

- Mr. Priestley is busy (always). 


Охо сом Ota € NH 


н 


"8 Rewrite the following sentences, putting the adverbs 


(n brackets) in the correct position: 


I. I get up at seven o'clock р 
2. He has done this before (never): . 
3. Jan and Frieda are early for their class (generally). Hob 
comes late (usually). 1 
4- Mary comes ү our house (often). Margaret has come with 
her (often). 
- I think (sometimes) that 
- We have finished our Wo t 
had to be done by six 0'Cloc*- „ , 
7- It is not busy (aliis) to do something that you have done 
before (never). 


earn grammar (never). 


b will 
ied forgot (nearly) it 


rk (nearly); І 


nu 
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8. I have seen deer in these w 
says he saw one (often) w 

9. We go for a holiday (someti; 
weather (usually). 

10. We go for a holiday in Au 
good weather (near] 
sometimes a full verb.) 


0005 (never) but my father 
hen he was a boy. d 
mes) in May and we get goo! 


gust (generally) and we have had 
y) always. (Remember “had 


Composition Exercises 


1. Tell or write the Story of what happened when 
Pedro and Lucille wanted a cup of coffee. 


о 
2. Describe your idea of a perfect restaurant. 


LESSON 22 
from Oxford (i) 
Sept. 3rd 19— 


The first part consisted 
that has been left out. 


Olaf Writes a Letter 


ie wrote this letter home. 

purely personal matters, 30 
€ continues :) 

-.. but I want to tell you about the pleasantest time 


Thave had since I came to England. John, Mr. Priest- 
rd for a week-end. He’s 


ley? A 
р У 5 son, invited me to Oxfo 
П undergraduate there- He loves Oxford and seems 
me at the station and 


. to know all about it. He met 
» at his college where I 


sit. Then we went to his 


EOM on the wall in white letters. a bi 
è ith a desk, bookcase (with lots of books in it), arm- 
airs, cupboards, reading-lamp; and some pleasant 
о ings of Oxford on the walls. 
to mfortable, I must say. He has also a bedroom and a 
Iny kitchen where he can make tea or coffee if he has 


tiends in his rooms. He took wine-glasses from the 
of sherry and then went 


Cupboar da 
nd we had a glass 
Out to see ER Nel all the students are on 
1 aw а few of them about. 


Vacation ; 
Cation just now but we 5 
163 
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They were wearing black 


m 
gowns and queer looky 
aps that our students 


were taki 
looking st 
the exami 


We went into so 


me of the colle 
quadrangle and gardens i 


and into the dining-halls and 
chapels. The colleges ar 


ges, through the 


€ where the students live and 


they all have dinner together in the big dining-halls. 
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ае of the halls are wonderful, especially the hall of 
b hrist Church. This is the biggest, at least as far as 

uildings are concerned, and, perhaps, the most mag- 
hificent of the colleges. Its chapel is the Cathedral of 
Oxford ; this is a much older building than the college 
and had originally been an abbey, the Abbey of 
St. Frideswide. St. Frideswide is a Saxon saint who 
died in др. 750 and is buried under the floor of the 
Cathedral. 

The college was founded by Cardinal Wolsey in 
the 16th century. His hat and his chair are there in 
the college, but before Wolsey could finish the college 
he fell from power and died in disgrace and the build- 
ing was completed by King Henry VIII. All round 


England five Prime Ministers 1 
a great many other famous peo r 
merely from one college—and there are twenty-six 


other colleges. So there are many other great names 
connected with Oxford: Shelley, Dr. J ohnson, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Dr. Arnold and his son (the 

des, Gibbon, and 


d Matthew Arnold), Ce А ы very great 
oz . | should think neatly © а 
A Oth ce m been at Oxford, though 


man in England must : 
John adt that a few had ees Cea 
On its in Christ Church that intereste 

meee f Charles Dodgson, better 


me very much was that о 2 
Tee * Lewis Carroll", the writer of the most 


ple. 'These men are 
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I 


i ildren’s 
delightful of all chi 
Alice belongs to Oxford, 


3 
: 5 5 
en, not by a typica] « M 
turer in mathematics at Oxfo 


and was: The eman 
Determinants, a new and brief method of compu 
Arithmetical Values. 
While we were talking, 


a scholarly-looking man A 
а Сар and gown walked Past and smiled at J ipm. 
he walked away I said: “ Surely he's not an un 
graduate,” 


JOHN: No, that’s my tutor, 
OLAF: What ; 


- He, more Or less, Plans your work, 
Suggests the books 


> * S 
to him in his rooms, perhap: 
with two or three 
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criticises in detail your essay and sets you the 
next week's work. 

oLar: Does the tutor also give lectures ? 

JOHN: Yes, he may. 

OLAF: But aren't lectures given by the professors ? 

JOHN: Yes, though professors don't give a great many 
lectures. They are often appointed not so much 
to do teaching work as to carry on research in 
their particular subjects. 

OLaF: Can you go to any lecture you like, no matter 
whether it is by a tutor or professor of your 


college or not ? 
JOHN: Yes. Lectures are organised not by the colleges 
but by the university, and so any member of the 
for all students are 


university may attend, stude 
members of a college and of the university. The 


result is that where you get a famous professor, 
like, say, Lord David Cecil, who lectures in 
English Literature, you will often find that his 
lecture-room is crowded; a dull professor may 
have only a handful of students. 

OLAF: You said that lectures were * organised by the 
university ". Where is the university ? 

JOHN: It must seem rather strange to you but there 
isn't really any university at Oxford as there is, 


for example, at Manchester or Bristol or Edin- 
is a collection 


burgh. Oxford (like Cambridge) 1s 

of colleges, each self-governing and independent. 
“The University” is merely an administrative 
body that organises lectures, arrange exami- 
nations, gives degrees, etc. The colleges are the 


real living Oxford and each has its own character 


168 


OLAF: I saw in the porch о 


JOHN: There are dozens of the 
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and individuality. For example, most of the ш 
at Queen's College come from the North o 
England, those at Jesus College from Wales. 
Brasenose has a high reputation for its rugger, 
Magdalen for its rowing men. But remember ш 
there are students of all kinds in each college; 

mean you don't get all science students at one 
college, all law students at another. Every colle 
has its arts men and its science men, its medica 
students and its engineers. Every student, of 
course, follows his own Course of study, but he 
gains a lot from living among those who repre- 
sent all other branches. y 
f one college some notices 


about “Societies”: there seemed to be quite 4 
а 


lot of societies. 


language clubs, 


oxing, political clubs of all colours, cinema 
clubs—clubs, 
under the sun, 


ing expert in his subject to come and talk to its 
members. So i i 


€ to Oxford you must come in 
take you to one of the debates. 
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You'll hear some attempts—not always very 
successful—by young speakers to be witty. But 
you'll hear, too, some first-class debating; and if 
you look round the walls of the Union at the 
photographs there, you'll see what a number of 
our greatest statesmen Were once “President of 


the Oxford Union”. 

OLAF: There’s another tutor, I 
suppose, that man in the cap 
and gown with those two 


men in bowler hats behind 
BOWLER HAT 


him. 

JOHN: No, he’s a proctor. And the two men behind 
him are“ bull-dogs ". The proctor’s job is to keep 
discipline, to see that students aren't out after 
midnight, or aren't driving а Car without having 
first received permission from the proctor. 

ОгАЕ: What punishment can the proctor give D 

JOHN: Students can be fined a sum of money, or, for 
a very serious offence, they can be expelled. 

oLar: And the “bull-dogs”, what are they for ? 

JOHN: They are to catch the student if he tries to run 
away before his name can be taken. . eat 

OLAr: By the way, what are you studying? It’s 
medicine, isn’t it ? You're going to be a doctor. 

JOHN: As a matter of fact, I’m not. That was the idea 
when I came here, but my interest has always 
been in language learning and language [ues 
and so I changed from medicine to modern 


languages. I’m in my last year now. 
Otar: What do you want to do when you leave 


Oxford ? 
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; ]se 
А hould like more than anything © 
P Sa NE start a school in Oxford for ten 
English to foreign students. And if T couh 2 d 
some Olafs and Jans and Е riedas there, I s 
be very happy. 
ОГАЕ: I think they'd be ye 
English in Oxford, Well, I wish you luck. m 
» Olaf. But let's walk on again; you 
any of the colleges yet. 
(Continued in Lesson 24) 
* * 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 
I. undergraduate 6. afford 


* 


11. portrait ith 
2. sherry 7- originally 12. connect M 
3. queer-looking 8, in disgrace 13. in due co 
4. personal 9. power 14. merely 
5. ragged 10. itis character- 1 5. criticise 
istic of 

16. in detail 21. activity 

17. appoint 22. expert 

18. research 23. politician 

19. organise 24. club 

20. gain 25. offence 


II. 


Answer these questions: 


h ? 
1. What Oxford lecturer wrote a famous book for children 
2. What was the name of the book? 

- Wh 


3 at do undergraduates Wear for examinations? 
4- Why do Some und, 


d 
“rgraduates prefer to buy а ragge 
gown? 

5. What does a tutor do? 
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- How many colleges are there at Oxford? 


. Which is the best-known society? 

- What is the job of a proctor? 

- Why does he have two “bull-dogs”” with him? 

. What does John wish to do when he goes down from 


Oxford? 


ПІ. What is the difference between the words or phrases 


in each of the following pairs? Use each in sentences 


of your own. 


. an Oxford college; Oxford Uni 
+ a guest; a host. 

a quadrangle; a triangle. 

a book-case; a book-shelf. 

a chair; an arm-chair. 
- statesmen; statement. 
. he smiled at John; he 
a tie; a bow-tie. 

9. a chapel ; a church. 
то. he fined the studeni 
тт. John admitted . - -; Jo 
I2. a portrait; a picture. 
13. a picture of Oxford; а photograph of Oxford. 
14. a box; boxing. 

15. owning; owing. 


Охо оч o 


н 


versity- 


laughed at John. 


ON сел} юн 


t; he found the student. 
hn permitted 36 


lv. Give questions to which the following statements 
might be the answer. The question should be con- 
cerned with the words în italics. 


1. John, Mr. Priestley's son, invited 

2. He met Olaf at the station. 

3. He has a study, a bedroom and a kitchen. 

4. They are not like the caps that our students wear at 
Upsala. , 

5. They wore these old gowns 30 that people would think they 
had been at Oxford for years- 


Olaf to Oxford. 
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ining-hall. 
We went through the quad to the dining hal 
7. He saw Wolsey's hat and chair at Christ Church. " jell 
8. The college was not finished by Wolsey because № 
Tom power. D. 
9. S Penn, Ruskin and Gladstone were some of t/t 


great men who have been members of the college. 
IO. There are twenty-six oth 


er colleges. 
11. Lewis Carroll wrote “Alice in Wonderland". 


be sent to her. 


: «ford 
I4. The Tutorial System is one of the things in which Oxfor 
and Cambrid, 


ge differ from other English universities. 

I5. You go to your tutor every week, 

16. The tutor discusses Your work, 

17. Magdalen has a high reputation Sor its rowing men. M. 

18. 'The “bull-dogs” are zo catch the student if he tries to " 
away, 

19. I should like to start a school for teaching English. m 

20. I should like to Start a schoo] for teaching English 
Oxford, 


V. The following is half а Conversation between tw? 
undergraduates. 


Gordon has just entered ВЫ 
friend's rooms. Can you put in what John 
replies might have been ? 

GORDON: Hullo, John, 1 Just came round to see if you were 
Making coffee, 

Дону == 

GORDON: Oh, thanks, 


ЈОН: E Я 

CORDON: Yes, two lumps. Oh, I see you're in the middle 0 
an essay. 

JOHN; — " — 

GORDON: You wi 


ine 
з : get much sleep tonight then. Nin 

O'clock is early for а tutorial. 
JOHN; — — 


on't 
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соврох: Mine’s at twelve o’clock on Thursdays. 


JOHN: 
GORDON: Yes, though my tutor does talk rat 
me late for lunch. 
JOHN: ———— 
GORDON: You're right. I’m 
anything to eat or drink. 
VI. Put the adjectives and adverbs in brackets into the 
Comparative or the Superlative e.g. This hall is 
(small) than the hall of Christ Church—smaller. 
y) than the last. 


. I think Christ Church is (magnificent) than St. John's. 
- However, the gardens of St. John's are (beautiful) of all. 
. The students hope that the gowns look (old) than they are. 
. I think Hob is the (lazy) of the students. 

. Tom ran fast, Dick ran (fast), but Harry ran (fast). 
. John’s room looks (comfortable) than Gordon’s. 

- Lewis Carroll’s writing for children was (good) than his 


teaching of Maths. 
. Frieda is (lovely) than I thought. 


9 
тө. The Union is Oxford's (famous) society. 
11. (Many) of the men at Queen's College come from the 


her a lot. It makes 


not often late when there's 


оч ORO NH 


orth. 
12. That is the (bad) film I have ever SEED: 


13. A bus is (slow) than a train 
14. A young isis ШЕ wishes he were (old) than he is. 
15. A young woman sometimes would like to be (young) 

than she is. 
Composition Exercises 


P pae jestley's rooms: 
escribe John Pries d Olaf passed looked 


, 2. The undergraduate i 
rather worried”. He was about to take an exami- 
Nation. Can you describe in three or four sentences 
your feelings before an examination ? 


LESSON 23 


The “Specials” Again (iv): To Be. Can 


. ” 

MR. PRIESTLEY: As I told you, most of the NI. 
5 verbs are the most frequently used verbs MU d 
language. At one time, six hundred to a thous a 
years ago, English was an inflected languag. as 
Polish, Czech, German, Spanish and many ran 
languages still are today. But in modern Engli d 

i ose inflections have disappear 1 af 
tb, walk or Speak, for example, 


walk, walks, walked, walking. 
Speak, speaks, spoke, speaking. 


The corresponding Spanish verbs have 8104 

ine. The work that the inflected forms use 15”. 
do is now done by two or three of ће“ PA à 
The verb to be, for example, is used wit JA 
Present participle to form the continuous ten a 
€. He is walking ; she was speaking. Or it is as 
With a past participle to form the passive voice; 
e.g. 


He was asked to sign his name. 
ОШ are invited to the birthday party. 


et. 
"These uses You have, of course, already m 
174 
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But there are one or two interesting construc- 
tions or usages with the verb їо be that you might 
note. Here is one: Where zs the wedding £o be" 
—'"When is the wedding going to take place.") 
Here's another construction : “Т am to have 
tea with Betty this afternoon." Here are some 
other examples and idiomatic uses of the verb 


to be: 


were to come to see us 


My sister and her husband Jim 
t is off. She zs to let me 


this week-end, but the arrangemen 

know if they can come next week. 

I looked for Hob's homework but, 

nowhere to be seen. 

That firm is all out to make money, honestly or dis- 
dand if they are not careful 


honestly ; they are up to no 800 
they will find they are up against the police. 


And I think you'll hear another one in Hob's 
reply to my question: “What do you think of a 


i holiday tomorrow, Hob?" 
OB: I am all for it ! 


as usual, it is 


ne final point. Some of the 
d with 40.1 The verb to be 
h the imperative. Do is 
the positive imperative. 
ys used in the negative 


MR. PRIESTLEY : Just o 

specials" are use 

never is, except Wit 

occasionally used in 

Do not (don’t) is alwa 
imperative, e.g. 

Do be careful what you are doing, Hob. You nearly 

knocked that table over. 

Don't be late tomorrow ; 

you there's lots more to learn 


need, dare (see PP- 196, 235» 


^t be surprised if I tell 


and don 
these ‘‘special”” verbs. 


about 
1 e.g. have, 248). 
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Can (Could) 


Here is another of the "special" verbs, cam. 
It has some peculiar features that I have already 
mentioned? but I want to look at it more fully 
now. Can (past tense could) has two main uses: 


(1) To express ability, і.е. it has the meaning, 
know how to, e.g. 


Pedro can speak French. 

Jan could Play football well when he was quite young. 
(2) To express permission, e.g. 

You can go now. 


Father said we could go to the theatre, 


PEDRO: Excuse me, but 


“You may go now” 
to the theatre? ? 


Wouldn't it be better to say 
or “ Father said we might go 


once said to Aunt Eliza, “Can 
She replied, “ You 
t you certainly may not.” 


ny other parts besides could ? 
MR. PRIESTLEY: N о. It 


‘0. It has no infinitive,? no impera- 
tive, no Participles, 


1 Essential English, p, 
* The verb Dos ee T 


›.Р. 64. 
fruit or Vegetables in tin: 


@ quite different meaning, i.e. to put meat, fish, 
S Or cans, 


E . 
RIEDA: How do you get over the 


MR, 


P s B B 
EDRO: Is there any difference 1n М 


MR, 
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difficulty of the 


missing parts? Suppose you want the future 


tense ? You can't say “І shall Сап 
PRIESTLEY: We use “Бе able". The form “be 


able” can generally be used instead of can, e.g. 


“J am able to do the work.” 


“I can do the work" or 
«Т was able to do the work.’ 


“T could do the work” or 
For the Future Tense we say: 

“I shall be able to do the work.” 
For the Present Perfect: 


“Т have been able to do the work.” 


For the Infinitive: 
“I hope to be able to do the work.” 


Could, besides being the past tense, 
for the conditional, e.g 
“Tf you tried, you could do that work." 


“I would help you if I could." 
Even if he had been here; he couldn't have helped you. 
ween can 


sage bet 
e a feeling they are not always 


Pedro. It is 


is also used 


and be able ? I hav 

interchangeable. 
PRIESTLEY: You are 
rather a difficult point. ; 
The question only arises in the past tense with 
could. The difference seems to be that for some" 
e of knowledge OF 


thing that you can do because | { 
skill QUEUE speaking English, playing foot- 


ball, for example) you can use either could or 


was able. 


quite right, 
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Examples: AM 


ix 
I could (was able to) swim well when I was only 5 


years old. 
Jan hurt his foot and 
ball. 


The door was locked and I co; 
it. 


t- 
couldn't (wasn't able to) play foo 


uldn’t (wasn’t able to) ope? 


to 
But we use was able and not could if we ers 
express the meanings : " managed to do $9 
thing? or “ succeeded in doing something”. 


You will see that usage in these sentences: 


B. te 
I. He worked very hard, and was able to pass 
examination, 
2. We hada holida; 


to 
Y yesterday and so were able to go 
the seaside, 


TET may 
3. "I wonder why Jane hasn't come here. ony Уу 
Dot have been able to get away from the office. id 

5 u 
In sentences B it would be wrong to use co ў 
because «ро able? in each case means manag 
Or succeeded 


Ehe managed to 

examination.” A 
ме Succeeded in Setting to the seaside. 
« 


d 
+; ће may not have managed to get away (succeede 
in getting away) from the office.” 


Strangely, Pough lif these sentences are дерд 
tive, could may be used, e.g. 


58 
“Не worked Very hard but couldn’ (or wasn’t able to) ра 
his examination,” 


2 is 
Pass (he succeeded in passing) hi 
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“We had a holiday yesterday, but couldn't (or weren't 


, able to) go to the seaside.’ 
‹ 
Perhaps Jane couldn't (or wasn’t 


the office.” 
4 Were you able to understand all that, Pedro ? 
E 9 А 
d RO: Yes, I think we were all able to understand it. 
. PRIESTLEY: Good. Now just one final word about 
could. We sometimes use could as a kind of 
weaker variety of сал. We have a feeling that it 
is perhaps rather more polite, e.g. 
“ Could you tell me the right time, please?” 
And sometimes we use could to express а gentle 


able to) get away from 


doubt: 
“I could do the job tomorrow put I'd rather put it off 
till Friday.” Lon 
but I hardly think it is.” 


“Yes, his story could be true 


EXERCISES 


І. Make the following sentences passive: 


I. Shakespeare wrote Hamlet. 

2. Our College Dramatic Society gave the play last year. 

3. Jan took the part of Hamlet. 

4. They are giving it again this year- . 

5. Jan will take the part of Hamlet again- 

a construction 


ics with і 
ired 


I PR 
І. Replace the words in itali A 

using some form of to be. The constructions requ 

are all in Lesson 23- 

1. Tt is arranged that we 


2. When will the party take place?) ME 
3- Jan does all he can to pass his examinations. 


meet at five o'clock. 
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5. 
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ге 

We had planned to go to Switzerland last year, but W 
couldn't go. 

Today we face great difficulties. 

I support the idea, whole-heartedly, 


III. Hob wants you to explain this joke of his: hat 
“The Americans grow a lot of fruit. They eat wha 
they can, and can what they can’t.” 


IV. Replace can or could in each of the following 
sentences by the correct form of to be able: 


ROS оч сало юн 


V. Say the following 
words in brackets: 


- І can speak English 
I 


- Jan can play football (wi 


- We can do t 
. The Students can di 


- Jan can speak English. 


I can swim. 


- Hob can't do this exercise, 
+ I could swim when I ұу d 
+ He couldn't speak English before he came to England. 
- "They can all understand this lesson. 

. Th 
- I can tell you Henry's address, 

- I can't tell you Henry's address, 


- He can't tell you Henry's address, 
Wi 


as six years old. 


ey could all understand this lesson. 


e couldn’t remember Henry’s address. 
ü Ө e 
7n the future tense, adding th 


(after I have had some lessons). 
can play football (when my foot is better). 
hen his foot is better). 


Olaf can speak English better (after he has had more 


lessons), 
his exercise (now we have had it “pane 
li o this exercise (now they have ha 
explained), 


Frieda can cook well (when she has had more practice). 


8. 
9. 


IO. 


VI. } З : 
- In which of these sentences can the words 1 
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Hee can’t do this work (until he tries harder). 
can read a lot of books (when ту holidays come). 
hen you get to the top of this 


You can see the house (Ww! 
hill). 
n italics 


be replaced by could? 


т. 


- The night was clear an 
- After a lot of hard work 1 


то. 


- I was able to finish the Wor 
‚ When I was a boy I was able to 


r when I was sixteen. 
d we were able to see the stars. 
as able to pass the examinations 


lot was able to bring 


I was able to drive a са 


two years ago. 
The aeroplane was damaged but the рї 
it safely to land. 
k by ten o'clock. 
write with my left hand as 


easily as with my right hand. А 

Were you able to do things with your left hand as easily 
as with your right hand? Д 

After hard fighting the soldiers were able to drive the , 
enem: f the town. 

ponto с $ e fire out before it destroyed 


. The firemen were able to put th 


the house. i 
he lesson I was able to do the exercise 


After I had studied t 
correctly. 


LESSON 24 


Olaf’s Letter from Oxford (ii) | 
- - - There were so many beautiful and interesa 
things to see that I hardly know what to pick ош 
the most beautiful. Perhaps it is Magdalen Towi it 
I'm sending you a photograph of it. Don’t you thin i 
is lovely ? Someone described it as “ Sight music t E 
is frozen”, Every year at sunrise on May morning M 
John told me, and he got up to see it) the cho Syan 
Magdalen gather on the top of the tower to singa La 


MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD 
182 3 
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hymn. The custom goes back to the first days of the 
DU at the end of the 1 5th century, and has gone on 
Tra since. Oxford is full of curious old customs like 

at. For example, Queen's College was founded in 
1341 by Robert de Eglesfield. He must have been a 


Man with a lively imagination for he ordered the 
head of the college and 


ne matters of the college) 
saying, ea a TA eux Erw 
> аке this and be thri 

геа was а 2d on his name, Eglesfield. (The 

Tench aiguille = needle; yis thread.) With the 
Same idea the shield of the college shows three 
Bolden eagles ona red field @ eagles-field a): That was 
600 years ago. And still, though Eglesfield's buildings 


Were replaced in the 17th century by the present 
the bursar presents 


College, every New Year's Day 

cach Fellow with a needle and thread and says, “Take 

this and be thrifty.” In t ере, too, every 

De Day a roast boar's with 
eat ceremony, to the high table 

n € story of En custom goes back to the early years 

the 16th century and celebrates t ^ 

а student of SUE PORE and a wild boar on the шь 

Пеаг the college. The student killed the “м Ы 

thrusting down its throat а cop} of Aristotle Fa he 
appened to be reading at the time, saying e е y 

So, “ Graecum est” (That's Greek). As John: said, 
You ca peticve the story UN 
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ivin£ 
As'you walk through Oxford you seem to nu 
in history, so many things call up events an ned to 
of the past. Here Queen Elizabeth I EB е jokes 
Shakespeare's plays in a college hall, and EE Per! 
with the professors іп Latin and Greek! E. a 
broke College you can see Dr. Johnson's blu 
white tea-pot (it holds about 


every night you can hear the sound of “Great Tom 
the big beli in Tom T 


designed for Christ C 


memory of the ror sty 


п 
Henry VIII's time, In the medieval library of Mera d 
College you can see all the chained books and the 


e 
benches just as they were in the 1 3th century. Thes 
reminders of the past 


are everywhere, 
John and I walked a 


jt 
long St. Giles, one of the rat 
beautiful Streets in Oxford. It is not, like most o 
Oxford 


Streets, Narrow 


and winding between colleges: 
but very Wide with ma 


п 
Enificent trees all the way along 
1Le Sueur ma 


4 de the statue о 
London, Said to p, 


*. itehall, 
f Charles I that stands in White! 
€ the finest stati 


ue in London, 
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And there, outside Balliol College, 
E. cupi. very like the “ Cross” 
h haring Cross! in London. I asked 
ohn what it was. He said, "It's the 
MIRA Memorial. Bishop Latimer 
d Ridley and Cranmer were con- 
е aned to death at Oxford in 1555* 
Or their religious beliefs and were 
Wd at the stake in this place. As 
T fire was being lighted Latimer 
iE *Be of good comfort Master 
теу and play the man. We shall 
is day light such a candle, by God's 
race, in England as I trust shall never be put out. 
Mer * 


MARTYRS' MEMORIAL 


2» 


* * 

‚ Аз I said, Oxford is not only beauty in stone, it is 
(story in stone. John pointed out two church towers. 

hat is the tower of St. Martin's and that of 
St. Mary's. In the 14th century there were constant 
quarrels between the men of Oxford and the students 
of the University, or, aS they said, between the 
town’ and the ‘gown’; and on St. Scholastica’ 
Day; 1354, a quarrel broke out in an inn between 


Some students and some townsmen- Others joined in, 
Church (the church 


and soon the bells of St. Martin’s 
of the townsmen) were ringing to ather the towns- 
men together. The Chancellor (that is the head of the 
Diversity) tried to stop the fighting but he was shot 
built at every 


1 

The Chari i ries that Edward I had 

prace where S Ps aue (who had died in Scotland) rested 
its last journey to Westminster. » February roth. 


ranmer in 1556. 
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at and had to retreat. So the bells of St. Mary's et 
church of the students) were rung to collect t 

students together, and they shot at the townsmen MC é 
bows and arrows. Two thousand people from f 

countryside round Oxford came into the city to he ү 
the townsmen; colleges were attacked and the batt E 
went on for three days. The King, Edward III, T 
at Woodstock, about eight miles from Oxford, and b 
ordered the Chancellor of the University and t d 
Mayor of Oxford to appear before him. He decide 

that the townspeople had been in the wrong e. 
ordered the Mayor and the chief citizens of Oxford E 
attend the Church of St. Mary's every St. Scholas 

tica's Day for a service in memory of the student 
who had been killed in the fighting, and to pay 20 
offering of forty pence. And for nearly 500 уе 
every St. Scholastica’s Day, the Mayor and chie 


citizens of Oxford Went to St. Mary’s and paid си 
orty pence.” 


The morning after this chat with John, I was very 
forcibly remin 


ded of another old Oxford tradition: a 
was awakened at five o'clock in the morning by. d 
дое an St. Giles utsidde не СЫЗА ү 
noise of hundreds of people. Half-awake, I thoug 
for a moment that another St. Scholastica’s riot ha 


broken out, and quickly dressed and went outside t? 
See what wa 


| S happening. I discovered that it %25 
St. Giles’ Fair. This Bus cubes place at the beginning 
of September ever since the rath century. The whole 
cPpearance of St. Giles was quite changed. Prepar?” 
tions for the fair mustn't begin before 5 a.m. At five 


* The custom was ended in 1826. 
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o'clock the i 

I entrances to St. Giles are closed 

сае out, and there, waiting to uv ES к 
шсш of carts, cars, wagons, roundabouts me E 
ON зацы strong men, and “all the fun of i : 
Um all very noisy and jolly and you'd vibus 
je was rather silly—but it's great fun while à 


=== 
AN 
OUN DAB OUT а 


R 


: 
It's all these contrasts in Ox 


oe so fascinating. Oxford does 

TEM you feel there is a sense © 

Ds Tuoi To go from Ма 
ely "Tower stands 1 


t 
hrough Radcliffe Square, the 


Past the great Bodleian Library (to which a copy 9 
reat Britain has to be sent) 


E book published in G 
on to the fine new science buildings of the 


heart of the University, 
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tories, is to pass through streets 
сар ati Ages, the 18th century and the 
BTE world rub shoulders. Here, men have 
ee teed in stone the finest culture of their periods. 
an. Gothic, Renaissance, Classic, Modern are 
all there in friendly rivalry, each beautiful thing 
adding something to the contrasting beautiful thing 
that is its neighbour. I felt very strongly this mingling 
of old and new when we visited New College, which; 
in spite of its name, is one of the oldest colleges. 
Here, against a background of Gothic stonework, is 
the gigantic statue of Lazarus, carved by Epstein only 
a few years ago. And in New College I saw one of the 
most moving things I have seen in Oxford, moving 


because it seemed to me to express so well the noble; 
generous spirit of Oxford. It was а war-memoria 
that said: 


In memory of the men of this College who, coming Pos 
a foreign land, entered into the inheritance of this pla 
and, returning, fou; 


ght and died for their country in the wat 
1914-1919. 


Prinz Wolrad- Friedrich 


zu Waldeck-Pyrmont 
Freiherr Wilhelm von Sell: 


Erwin Beit von Speyer. 
The men to who 
Germans who ha 


* Tt was started in 1380. The oldest colleges are Merton, University 
College and Balliol, all betwee; 


П A.D. 1250 and 1300. 
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at great length, but I can't finish without—as m 
friend Hob would say—telling you a story that I Te 
from John. I happened to say to him as we walked 
through one of the gardens, “I wonder how they get 
these lovely lawns.” John said, “That’s what an 
American visitor asked one of the gardeners here. He 
Said he'd like to have a lawn like that in his big house 
in America. ‘Oh, it’s quite easy,’ said the gardener, 
you just roll them and cut them and roll them and 
cut them. That's all.’ ‘And how long do you do that ?' 


said the American. 
‘Oh,’ said the gardener, 
years’,” 
There’s lots more I'd like to tell you about Oxford, 
but that must wait until I see you again. 
Love to you all, 
OLAF. 


‘for about five hundred 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 


17. fair (noun) 


1. photograph 9. medieval 

2: кок t reminder of the past 18. contrast 

3. income тт. monument 19. fascinating 

4. expenditure 12. quarrel 20. publish 

5. thread 13. retreat 21. culture 

6. needle 14- tradition 22. gigantic 

7. celebrate 15. half-awake 23. noble 

8. event 16. riot 24. at great length 
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II. Answer these questions: 


t? 
do some undergraduates get up early on May 1s 
А те ЧОЛОК Dat Robert de Eglesfield must have 


AU 


н 


- What does a quarrel 
- Which road is closed to traffic 
- What is the difference betwee: 


OO ouo uu 


had a “lively imagination”? 


. What work does the bursar of a college do? i : 
. Do you believe the story of the boar and Aristotle? Give 


a reason for your answer, M 
What famous man (he made the first great Englis 
dictionary) came from Pembroke College? ‹ 
Why does Great Tom sound IOI times every night? 
What reminded Olaf of Charing Cross? ? 
between “town” and “gown” moe 
early in September? Why 


n St. Giles and many other 
Oxford streets? 


III. Put since, for or till in the blank spaces: 


I. 
2. 
3- 


+ — nearly 


- I haven't bee. 


- “You must roll the law: 


. I've been reading this book — 
. I haven't looked 


- It has been гаїпі 


The custom has continued — 1254. 
That must wait — I see you again. 


'The singing of the Latin hymn has gone on — more than 
350 years. 


Preparations for the fair can't be made — five o'clock in 
the morning. 

500 years the money was paid. 

Bet to bed — midnight. 


n to Norway — six years, 
if y у 
Don't move — I say so, 


I've been wait 


I didn't 


said the old gardener, 
three hours. 
at this photograph — Weatse 
ng — yesterday afternoon. 
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Iv. Turn the following sentences into questions (a) ask- 
ing for information, (b) expecting an answer “ Yes" 
(c) expecting an answer “No”, e.g. John is up at 
Oxford. (a) Is John up at Oxford ? (b) John is up 
at ets isn’t he? (c) John isn’t up at Oxford, 
is he? 


- That is Magdalen tower. 
. Cranmer was burnt to death at the stake. 

- Olaf thought the students’ gowns were ragged. 
. He wants to go to Oxford again. 

. You have done sentences like this in Book II. 
. Mr. Wiggins fell off the ladder. 

. Hob can't understand Latin. 
A party of Americans is visiting Oxford. 

. "The lawns of St. John's garden are beautiful. 


. You would enjoy a visit to Oxford. 


. Adams drinks far too much. 

- Olaf ought to play more tennis. 
. Wolsey founded Christ Church. 
. You shouldn't have done that. 

. This exercise is finished now. 


Mn 
HOD оч ANAW NH 


m 
N 


MH 
Un чо 


Composition Exercises 
1. Tell or write the Story of three of Oxford's 
Curious old customs. | 
2. Find out more about three of the following : 
Samuel Johnson, Sir Christopher Wren, Shelley, 
Cecil Rhodes, and Sir Anthony Eden. Write a jittle 
about them (100-150 words). 
3. Have you ever been to Oxford ? If so, say what 
: You enjoyed about it most. Jf not, say what you would 


€ to see most. 
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TEST PAPER No. 2 


I. Put the verb in brackets in the correct tense: 


1. He should be there by now, 

2. You should (hold) the ladder 
have fallen. 

. I shouldn't think of ag 

- I shouldn't (like) Mr. P. 

- The train should be he: 


if he (go) straight home. ? 
steady, and then I shouldn't 


king you to (wash) the dishes. 

riestley to see this exercise. 

re by now, but it (be not). 

- The train would be here by now, if it (be not) foggy. 

- They should have mended your watch by now, unless the 
spring (have) broken, 

- He said he would Sit there as long as he (want) to. 

- Would you mind (help) me with this bag? 

+ If he (do) that again, T should have knocked him down. 


Охо о м сч} 


= 


П. In which of the sentences of No. x can you replace 
should by ought to? Rewrite these sentences using 
ought to, 


III. Use the following phrases in sentences showing that 
you understand their meaning : 

+ take it easy 

- till late at night 

for help 

nothing J should like better 

1 Worth waiting for 
* do without ` 

hunter feélings 

e 

9 

о 


І 
2 


`8. as a matter of fact 
. out-and-out ' 
. in due course 
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IV. Rewrite these sentences in the negative. Use the 
Short form of verb where possible. 


- I was very happy to see him. 

- He hit the ball hard. 

- I will give a tip to the waitress. 

You must leave the paper on the ground. 

- He ought to wash his neck. 

- That Italian speaks English well. 

- You need a haircut. 

- England lost the football match. 

- I shall go to the pictures after this doen Paper. 
- You have enough money, haven't you: 


9o ом OHA юн 


н 


V. Put the adverbs in their correct places in these 
Sentences: 


1. He brings home an evening pa | 
2. He has erem home an evening А pe 

HUM ly.” “I am up ear! у. ( а 
id Күк Е from Moscow on his wireless. (ote) 
5. Why do you remember that I don’t take sugar in my tea 


(never) 


ing paper. (usually) 


VI. Complete the following sentences in your own 
words: 


- Hob's story could be true, but..- 


+ I felt very strongly that - - - 
- It has been nice . . - 3 
- It will be two hours before - - - E АТО " 


. , won't he? 

- "There was hardly any applause - : - 
+ I don't suppose . . - 

- You mustn't... 

- A dozen times a ау. - - 

- Whatever you say, І. - - 


( Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE, 


x “Alcurtaat **. 
a 


O O ON сел N н 


if 
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VII. Replace can and could in these sentences by the 
correct form of to be able: 


. Can you hear me properly? 

- I can't hear what you're saying. 

. He could play the violin beautifully. 

- You can do this lesson easily, 

- That family can all sing well. 

- He couldn't remember my name. 
I can drive a car. 

- We couldn't finish the job yesterday. 

- Couldn't he come toda: 


y? 
. No, I'm afraid he couldn't. 


оюн 


Охо оч ou 


— 


VIII. The following is half a conversation betwee? 
Hob and Olaf in 


put 
Mr. Priestley's room. Can you p" 

in what Olaf might have said : ' 
НОВ: I say, 


ley со; 
ОГАЕ: 
нов: Oh, thanks, 
OLAF: 
HOB: I've got it here, 

OLAF: (looking in Hob’s book); — — — pi 
НОВ: I expect you're. looking in the wrong place. I ps 
н again. You just say the answers and I'll write 

own. 


TE 
Olaf, there’s still five minutes before Mr. m ? 
mes, Can you help me with last night's exerc 


OLAF: — {0 

нов: Oh, I don't think he'll mind. After all, he wants US 
get them right, 

ОГАЕ: ——— Jast 

HOB: The trouble was there was a good T.V. programme 
night, and 1 didn't get much time for them. 

ОГАЕ: — — х ре 

нов: Yes, I can hear him, too, Oh, dear, I don't think he 
very pleased, 
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IX. Composition. Exercises 


Write about 200 words on one of the following: 


(а) Oxford. 
(b) A character study of a friend. 
(c) Which do you prefer, the cinema or the 


theatre ? 


X. Read the following passage carefully and answer 
the questions below: 


As he crept up this rise 
could not go much further. His bod 
than that, his will to keep going his will to live, had almost 
died away. It seemed now to Alan like a horrible dream in 
which he was a helpless actor. Three days without food or 
water had almost broken his spirit. He dragged himself 
slowly across the burning sand to the top of the hill and with 


tired eyes looked beyond. 

At first he saw nothing but the sight he had seen for days. 
Then, away to bis right, his eyes fixed on a dull spot of 
green. Trees. That meant Water. That meant life. With а 
great effort he rose to his feet and with unsteady but deter- 
mined steps he moved on. 


(x) Give another word or ph 
ing to that in which these words and phrases are 


used in the passage: (a) crept, (b) almost, 
(c) for days, (d) unsteady, (e) determined. 

(2) Why did Айат» journey see” to him like a dream ? 
(3) In what sort of country W Alan travelling ? 
(4) What brought back to him “pis will to live” ? 
(5) Suggest in about eighty words what might have 
happened before this extract, explaining why 
Alan was in such à difficult situation. 


in the ground, he knew that he 
ly was weak, but worse 


rase with similar mean- 


LESSON 25 


The Special Verbs (v): Have 
ч : е 
MR. PRIESTLEY: І told you їп an earlier talk that а 
of the “special” verbs are sometimes сопан 
with do. One of these is have, and students (e 
really advanced 


ones) often find Шеш Дд 
Do we say “Has he?" or “Does he hav é 
“She hadn’t” or “She didn't have” ? What @ 
you think ? 


OLAF: I think I have heard both forms, but I'm s 
sure when I must use the one and when I mu 
use the other, 

MR. PRIESTLEY: You are 
used. Look at these 

Has! your sister brown eyes or blue eyes? 
Has! Switzerland a good climate? 

This room hasn't enough windows in it. 

I haven't! a lot of time to Spare. 

Нов: As I say: «Т haven't much money, but I do s 
life.” 


re 
quite right, both forms 4 
sentences: 


ot 
, ister £ 
rsation We use got also; e.g. ‘Has your sist 

m hasn't got enough windows”, etc. 
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* Did you have a letter from home this morning?” 

«Т didn’t have much breakfast this morning." 

“What time did you have it ?” The usual time, we don’t 
usually have it until about nine o'clock." 


“Did you have tea or coffee?” 
«Т don’t have much difficulty with English Grammar.” 


“Did you have a good time at the dance last night?” 


PEDRO: I think that in the first group of sentences— 
the ones that made their interrogative by inver- 
sion—the meaning of have was, roughly, possess. 
But in the second group of sentences, the ones 
that are conjugated with do, the word have does 
not mean possess. 


“I havent much money” means “I don’t 
ey”, but “ I didn’t have much 


possess much money , h 

breakfast” means “1 didn’t eat much breakfast. 
JAN: Oh yes. “Did you have coffee or tea ?" means 

“Did you drink coffee or tea a 
FRIEDA: And “I didn’t have а letter from home” 


means “I didn’t get (oF receive) а letter”. — 
OLar: And “I don’t have much difficulty with 
grammar” means “J don't experience much 


difficulty ". 

LUCILLE: And “I 
dance” means “І didn 
о time”. (Though, pia 

ave d time last nigh. . у 

Hos: All ENT on I havea headache with all this 
grammar and I hadn't a headache when I came 
here. 

FRIEDA : Do you often have а headache when you have 
to discuss grammar ? 


didn’t kave a good time at the 
t experience (or enjoy) a 
a matter of fact, I did 
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HOB: Yes, I do! 


JAN: 


, ly 
t a moment. Your rule doesn't seem to app 
d REA Hob said, “Т have a headache ... I 


hadn't a headache "—that's the negative without 
do. 


PEDRO: Quite correct because have there means 


JAN: Yes, but Frieda said ‹ 


MR. 


1 American usage is different. 
with do. So you will hear: < 


possess. 


‘Do you often have a head- 
ache?" which means, roughly, * Do you often 
Possess a headache ?” She was using do with have 
even though have meant possess, 

PRIESTLEY: And F 
Correct. Pedro's r 
there are one or t 


rieda's sentence was phat 
ule covers some cases bu 
wo other points to be con 


sidered, 
! А А 
I. When the "possession" is a permanen 
thing; 


as, for example, in the case of E 

sister’s brown €yes, we don't use do wit 
have. Я 

2. When we аге Speaking of something that 15 
regular or habitual... like Hob’s headache over 
Srammar—we use do with have. So “Do yOu 
often have headaches ?”, i e, are they regular 
and habitual, is correct, 

3. We do not use do when we are speaking of on€ 
Particular occasion. You can compare: 

Do you often have he; 


adaches ? (habitual). 
ave you a headache 


TE 
now? (particular occasion). 


- gated 
In America have is generally conjuga 


^ you 
CASS s О you have a wife?” American). “Have y © 
(got) a wife?” (English). “Does he have any RN 2” (American). “HA 
he (got) any children?” (English), 
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Causative Use of “Have” 


I must also point out the “ causative” use of have; 
that is where we use kave to show that we cause 
Something to be done, e.g. 

We have just had our house painted (— caused our house to 

be painted). 

I've just had my hair cut; when did you have yours done? 
The verb get is also used with the same meaning in 
this construction: e.g. I got my hair cut today; where 
do you generally get yours done ? 

Then there is a similar construction where instead 
of causing something you suffer something, e.g. 

I had (or got) my pocket picked (i.e. something stolen from 

my pocket) yesterday. р 
Не лай (or got) his arm broken. playing football. Did he? 

(Note the usage with do.) 
You won't have (or get) your house 

if you keep a good dog. 


burgled as easily as I did 


Have to (— must) 
er use of have. It is used to 
gation or necessity. 


s to make a living. 
I had to (I'd got to) 


Finally there is anoth 

express compulsion, obli 

You have to! work hard nowadays 

My car wouldn’t start this morning so 

walk to the office. : | 

We had to (we'd got to) answer all the questions in the 

examination. 

You haven't (got) to go home yeb have you? 
Will he have to do the work all over again? 

«(You have (you've) got to work 


т " 
De Ore often in colloquial English, 
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As you can see from these examples, the usual 
оба for have to (= must) is without do. a 
Tu occasionally, if we are speaking about som 


thing that is regular or habitual, we use the do 
construction. 


i i ? 
A. Do you have to write exercises every day? , 
B. No, we don't have to write them every day but I like to 
write them as often as 1 сап. 
And now, I don't 
don't know about have. I thi 


you haven't all got a headache! 


EXERCISES 
I. Make these Sentences interrogative: 


- Her brother has curly hair, 
+ A triangle has three sides, 
You had eggs and bac 
- He had a letter by the evening post, 
They have a lesson every day, 
€ has a lot of money, 
- They have a lot of trouble with their car. 


- Lucille had an enjoyable time at the dance. 
- Frieda has a bad cold. 


- She often has a cold in winter, 


on for breakfast this morning. 


OS Qu Ond o юн 


н 


П. Make these sentences negative: 


I. I have a dark blue suit. 
2. A triangle has four sides. 
3. I had coffee for breakfast this morning. 


with 
4. I had some letters by morning post. (Be careful 
“зоте” ) 


ПІ. In the following 
have, e.g. Has he any 


Оо оу Oa 
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- They have lunch before twelve o'clock. 
- We have a lesson every day. 


Mr. Brown has a lot of money. 
We had a very comfortable journey to Scotland. 


. That country has a very good climate. 
. I have some cigarettes in my cigarette-case. 


sentences use got instead of just 
complaints ? Has he got any 


Complaints ? 


н 


IV. Rewrite these sentences using 50 
Bet with a past participle, e-§- 


н 


ОФ SIAM RY юн 


O P ON AAP wWN н 


. The butcher hasn’t any change. 
. Mr. Wiggins has an Austin саг. 
- Have you your books with you? 
She has a new refrigerator. 

I've some lovely flowers in m 
Have you everything you wan 


- I thought you had a new hat. f 
- By this time tomorrow I shall have his reply. 


. He hadn't a job when last Isaw him. 
. How much money has Uncle Albert? 


me part of have or 


y garden. 
t? 


The tailor made a new suit for me last week. 
I had a new suit made for me last week. 


- Someone cleaned my shoes for Put 
- Painters painted my house last WeC&. — . 
- One of my teeth was taken out this morning. 


- Someone must chop this wood for us. 
nd the car. 


- We one to me 
bate а het at the football match. 


- It’s time your hair was 1 
i Е ni . 2 

: Hage Cae Pe we must ask someone to sharpen E 
His house was burgled while he was away on holiday. 


- PRIESTLEY: We've ta 


LESSON 26 
The “Special” Verbs (vi): Do 


d 
Iked a lot about ae, bc 
rightly, for it is Perhaps the hardest-wor kec full” 
in the language. You see it is both a 


А full 
verb and a "asset A Ne uto its work as a 
verb in such Sentences as: 


He does his Work well, 


hat were you doing this morning ? ing. 
What does he do for a living? He doesn’t do anything 


+h do 
When itis a full” verb, it is conjugated with g 
as you can see in that last example. k as а 
€ have already seen much of its wor! ative 
"Special? where it is used to form the neg the 
and interrogative of all verbs ot ae Е 
“specials? (and Sometimes even with bes 
It is used to show emphasis, as in Hob's re 
9n p. 196, 


"I haven't much money, but I do see life.” 
b. 
а : ever 
and for short answers to avoid repeating th 
Do you understand that? Yes, I do. 


Do you like grammar, Hob? No, I don’t. 
You know that as well as I do. 
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with all 


Again, it is used for question phrases 
the verbs that aren't “ specials”: 

You understand that, don’t you? 

You didn’t come by bus, did you? 
Finally it is used in the constructions : 


so does Olaf. 


I like swimming, and 
ther does Hob. 


Olaf doesn't like flying; nei 
Нов: 
в: And when we meet someone We say, 


M you do?” 
R. PRIESTLEY: And I think that will do for grammar 


today. 


“ Ноу do 


* * 


* * 

FRIEDA : [ received а quite exciting letter this morning, 
Mr, Priestley. It was from Mr. and Mrs. Evans. 
They are old friends of my father’s and they live 

in North Wales. 


at Capel Curig, а little village 
They stayed last Christmas with us at my home 


in Switzerland, and now they have invited Jan 


and me (they met Jan last Christmas; you re- 
o spend Christmas at our 


member he came t ; 

house) to have a holiday in August at their house 

in Wales. I have always wanted to go to Wales; 

Mr. Evans talked so much about it, and now I'm 

going to get the chance of seeing it. Isn't it 

si EOM? 2m 

R. PRIESTLEY: That’s splendid news» Frieda. I'm 

sure you will both enjoy it; 1ts a fascinating 

country, both for its scenery which is some of 

the loveliest in the world, and for its people and 
its traditions. 
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Е ou your holiday there, Frieda; І wish 
das D EHE ee: too. You'll probably come 
back speaking Welsh. ЕТ 
нов: But don't the Welsh people speak English ? К, 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Most of them do, but that’s not the 
native language. Д 
FRIEDA: Mr. Evans speaks English as well E 
Mr. Priestley does, but Welsh is his mothe 
tongue. ne 
OLAF: How does it happen, Mr. Priestley, that t 4 
people there speak Welsh ? After all, it is nea 
England, it's not Separated from it by the S 
and I suppose it has been part of the Britis 
Isles for hundreds of years. N. 
MR. PRIESTLEY : What Olaf says is quite true, but it 4 
too big a subject to go into just now; but, a 
day, I'll give you a lesson on “Why the We i 
speak Welsh ” and, incidentally, “Why kr 
English speak English," for, at one time, 8 
inhabitants of this island didn't speak English. 1 
JAN: I should like that very much, sir. I’m sure g 
don’t need to tell you how much I am looka 
forward to this holiday in Wales. While la á 
there I want to write a “diary” of the thing 
that I have seen and heard. 
FRIEDA: And ГІ write 
I’m sure Mr. Ev 
you the “ diary” 


down some of the stories that 
ans will tell us and we'll ae, 

and the stories, or bring the 
with us when we return so that you can all rea 
them. 


MR. PRIESTLEY: That is 


: (2 
an excellent idea, Frieda. Ww 
shall look forward 


very much to reading the™ 
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EXERCISES : 


I. Make th 
ree sentences using d 
(b) as a “special” verb. чо 


п 7 
. In what construction is do used as a special verb ? 


I А 
IL. Put in the correct form of “ do”. 


. You are — very well. 

— you — that exercise on yo 
How — you —? 

| You know Mr. Jones, — you? 

. You must — as well as you Сап. 

. I — like eggs and bacon. 

What — he — in the evenings? 

. He swam the English Channel, — he? 

z Jan enjoys a game of football, and so — 

Fi H you speak Dutch? No, 1—. 

de i — — anything, unless he has to. 
. Lucille — like brandy, and neither — 


ur own? 


ом Ond ON 


Olaf. 
Olaf or Jan. 


I 
V. Answer the following: 

What does the baker 
carpenter 
engineer 
cook 
dressmaker 


o? 


Composition Exercise 
ds s is an English proverb, “When in Rome do 
ы e Romans do." What do you think this means ? 
t good advice for a traveller ? 
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Beddgelert 
yu. 9 28992 
—- а 


Ms 
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Frieda Writes a Letter from Wales 


Capel Curig, 
N. Wales. 


Dear Mr. Priestley, 
Well, here we are in Wales; and what a lovely 


Country it is. I was very excited when we crossed 
from England into Wales. The map shows a boundary 
between England and Wales, but there was no 
“frontier”, no Customs officers, no armed guard. 
ut you know you are in Wales all right, you soon 
hear Welsh being spoken, you see Welsh names on 
the sign-posts and you see them on the railway 
Stations. One of these is: 
Llanfai erychwyrndro- 
airpwllgwyngyllgog t Illantysiliogogogoch? 
I know Hob won't believe this, but it's true, and it 
Will bring him a picture postcard of the station to 
Prove it. 1 
I can't tell you about all our Jou 
а book not just a letter, but I shoul 
à trip we made yesterday in Mr. 
s. The station is in Angles, атага sid wslpool and near 
5 Tysilio's cave ot far from a red cave iA "The town is generally known 
anfair P.G.” 


rney ; it would take 
d like to tell you of 
Evans' car round 
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f North Wales. We went through lovely 
pus уйе with great mountains, some of them 
pum aad green and wooded, others bare am 
c There were gentle, fertile valleys with En. 
E or cottages sheltering on the slopes of t i 
mountains, and quiet lakes and rivers winding к 
or, in places, dashing down to the coast, which is only 


. . д 4 5 
twenty or thirty miles away; in places the mountain: 
run right down into the sea. 


We went to Snow 


Wiss mountaineer; 
this. We had just 
at the foot of th 


engine and train, just pi 
Station that my young brother ai 
at home. So we got in. The Carriages held fifteen 


sixteen people and, with a lot of smoke and steam, 


the toy train moved Out and puffed its way roun 
and round and up the mountain, 


For a time we had fine, 
all at once we ent oud. The whole view was 
blotted out. A thi Mist was all around us, i? 
he carriage (for it was quite open without any 
windows) and i nd throats. And wasn 
ТУ to keep warm, Sudden. У 
> We came through the clou 
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and i : 

ame kB the sunlight. The train came to a stop in 

ndi little station and we were at the top of 
on. The clouds were breaking everywhere 


b 
elow us and through the gaps we had a wonderful 
he Menai Straits to the 


vi : 
Tics for miles, right across t 

au Anglesey. Behind us we could see the enor- 
s shadow of the two peaks of Snowdon, the one on 


th 

peeks poet Goronwy 
and n for me and I’m sending them so that Lucille 
ind Olaf and the rest will know W 


lke; 
« Ail i'r ar ael Eryre, 


Cyfartal hoewal à hi” 
head of Snowdon 


a g 
qum means: “(оп that day) the owd 
Wat be levelled with the groune» and the circling 
ie shall murmur around it С 
ide. ut I’m no good at describing things or expressing 
as; I must leave that to Jan, he’s much cleverer 
А 2 I am, as you know. What I like doing is telling 
net and Mr. Evans told us two that I want to tell 
tow; He told us the first one as We came into the little 
en П of Beddgelert that lies in à lovely valley about 
Car 9r twelve miles from Snowdon. We got out of the 
"ud and he took us a short walk along the side of a 
ra am until we came to what looked like a little 
Ve-stone. And this is the story he told us: 
n the r3th century, Llewellyn, Prince of North 
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Wales, had a palace here. He hag a faithful док, 
Gelert, that went with him everywhere and that ў, 
was very fond of. But one day the Prince went M J 
hunting, and he told Gelert to stay at home and gua 


the Prince’s baby son. Gelert obediently lay down by 
the cradle of the baby, 


and Llewellyn went away: 
When he returned in th i 


e never smiled ag 
and ever Since, ү» 
Beddgelert, Which means “ The Grave of Gele 


* X % 


т е 

My other Story concerns Caernarvon, where d 

Went on another It's a very interesting em. 

- To the Romans it was d 

а great fort there. But what о tle. 

shadows everything else in Caernarvon is the саз to 
When Edward I. King of England, was trying 


* Reigned 1272—1307. 
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со : 
quer Wales he built a great line of castles—the 


pos of Which you can still see at Harlech, Criccieth, 
к каана and Conway—but Caernarvon was the 
said М It's the most magnificent thing of its kind, 
rom r. Evans, in Great Britain. If you approach it 
1610 me Sea, or if you stand outside under its walls, 
uilt; S exactly as it must have done when Edward 
Ww i to keep the Welsh in subjection, but when we 
“nt inside we could see the ruin that 600 years have 


d 
LES SOS 
Excel 


= 


= <= LE 
CAERNARVON CAST 
that was the 


used, “Look at that little door » said Mr. 
xtrance to the dining-hall of the “US 1а 
Ry 8 that only one man cou 


a c 1 
Ds, “ It was so narrow lish King was surprised 


e 
nter at a time, so, if the Eng 
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р : kill 
as he sat at dinner, his archers could Т 
и ш опе by one, while the King coda ge 
ay down that little staircase on the other si m. 
Bo come up here,” he said, “to the top 2 vat 
Eagle Tower.” So we climbed up, and he pone es 
stone figures that the builders had cleverly put ue. 
The enemy thought they were soldiers keeping om 
stant watch, but though they shot many an arro ps 
those watchers they never killed one of thee 
Then, with a smile he said, “ How Time brings 1 


z in his 
changes. Edward's City of Caernarvon, where in 
time a Welshma 


п daren't set foot without ise 
death, is now, I should think, the most Welsh € 
in Wales.” 

“Yes,” said pc. 
below us paying their Shillings to the Welsh Ki. 
keeper to enter the castle, *in Edward's day ie 
Welsh had to Pay money to the English; and now 
English ha: 

Mr. Ev 
do I. “ Listen,’ 


at 
had conquered Wales. The two e 
Welsh leaders and his brother David, 
been killed, But the Wels 
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E They wanted, they said, to be ruled not by an 
pat King, but by a Prince of Wales, born in 
e ез, of royal blood, and not speaking English or 

Pa They wanted a prince whose life was good, 

d DES had not wronged any man-— though, owing, 

сс said, to their jealousy of one another, they 

» uldn’t agree who this prince should be. Well, they 

Nee certainly asking a lot, but Edward, after a little 

n n ught, told them to ask all the chiefs and their 
Ollowers to come to Caernarvon Castle in a week's 
ime and he would give them what they had asked, a 
rince of Wales who fulfilled all their conditions. 

a So the next week the great square outside the 

DES there was crowded with excited people, all 
Ondering which of their chieftains Edward had 


osen.” 

| . 
ГШ not finish the story here. Jan thought it would 
е has written this next 


iake a good: little pl h 
с р ау, so А 
Plece, which he has called: 


d Tue First PRINCE OF WALES 
CENE: Caern. Я Welshmen, Кері 
: arvon Castle. A crowd of We m 
c by English soldiers. A group of Welsh chieftains 
Sh their way through the crowd and come to the front. 
Rice WELSHMAN: It won't be long now; look, the 
lefs are all here. 
Welly WELSHMAN (to English soldier 
ere long now. 
ENGLISH SOLDIER: What do you mean? 
D WELSHMAN: When we get ОШ Welsh prince, 
ч English soldiers will all be sent back to England. 


): And you won't 
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i "d li etter- 
ENGLISH SOLDIER: There’s nothing I’d like b 


: d 
I’m tired of the sight of your Welsh mountains an 
your rain and fog. 


IST WELSHMAN: They 
is a lovely country. 


. те 
2ND WELSHMAN: It will be when you English а 
out of it. 


: it 
are lovely mountains, and 


ENGLISH SOLDIER: All rj 
good old London every 
Stand back! What are 
the show all right from 


: BT c 
ht, all right; but give i 
En Stand back bur. 
you pushing for? You 
there. 
* * ^ P 


: to 
IST CHIEFTAIN: I wonder who the new ruler cae 
be? Of course, you know my mother was a dis 
relation of Llewellyn, 
2ND CHIEFTAIN 
as mine to King 
that trouble to ]e 


n 
: Yes, very distant—about as NU 
Arthur. But it’s a pity you к 
arn English. Edward said he w 


as 
choose a prince who Spoke no English. Welsh Wi 
always good enough f 


or me. 
3RD CHIEFTAIN 
ing either of 


;900 men. Once the English 
€ in Wales who would be sem 
ourse І don't speak any Englis 
well, not very mu 


ch. х uld 
4TH CHIEFTAIN: But Edward said the prince WO 


56 
have Wronged no man. I haven't forgotten tho 
fifty sheep of mine that you 


ief 
: stole. PII not have a th 
for prince over me, 

3RD CHIEFTAIN: Do you call me a thief ? —— 
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2ND D : 
GERARDI. n father's second cousin was 
ca гым : Two thousand men, 1 tell you 
Stand ISH SOLDIER: Stop that noise! Stand back! 
nd back! The King! 
(EDWaRD steps from a window on to the balcony in 
front of the castle. Behind him is a knight carefully 
carrying EDWARD'S shield flat in his hands. On the 
shield is a bundle covered with a blanket. The whole 
crowd is excited but silent, and waiting for 
EDWARD То speak.) 
ae : Chieftains and people of W 
rule or a prince and I have promise 
M VET you, of royal birth. 
eee VEN: Yes, yes. 
WARD: Born in Wales. 


WELSHMEN : Yes. > 
DWARD: And not able to speak а word of English. 


W: 
ELSHMEN: Yes, yes. 


ales, you have 
d you one to 
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. EDWARD: And one, moreover, of blameless life, on€ 
who has wronged no man by word or deed in all his 
life. If I give you such a prince to rule over you, W! 
you promise to be ruled by him ? 

WELSHMEN : We promise. : 


EDWARD: Then here is your prince. (He turns t the 
knight behind, lifts the blanket, and shows a small baby ) 
My son, a prince of royal blood, born a week ago 3? 
Wales, in Caernarvon Castle; he speaks no word 0 
English, and he has wronged no man alive. Edward, 
Prince of Wales! 

* * ж ж 

“Well,” said Mr. Evans, “the chiefs were ang 
and disappointed, but the Welsh people were please» 
and each chief consoled himself with the thought that, 
at any rate, no rival chief had been chosen. And fro™ 
that day to this, the eldest son of the King and Quee” 
"s England has always been the Prince of Wales.” 

It's time I brought this long letter to a close- Ja 


and I send our kind re : ou 
j gards and best wishes to Y‘ 
$i T Priestley and all my friends who are with 


Yours sincerely, 


FRIEDA. 
EXERCISES 
I. Use the following words and Phrases in sentences: 
5 иш Н 6. bare 11. in places 
- frontier 7- shelter 12. actually 
3. customs 8. fertile I3. puff 
4- Sign-posts 9. slopes 14. round and round 
5. trip 10. impressive 


Is. extensive 
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16. bl 
D. Rd 21. hastily 26. I'm tired of 
T DNE us 22: quite safe 27. bundle 
ng) oben: 23. ruins 28. blamele: 
ga. sen 24. archers 29. е 
n 25. fulfil 30. from that day to this. 


Ir 

a these questions: 

j ыш Frieda know she was in Wales? 

Why E of connor did she see in North Wales? 

fae s Frieda less impressed by Snowdon than, per- 

4. Whar De young English girl would have been? 

5. Wh sort of train took Frieda up the mountain ? 

6 im could they see at the top? 

7. Why was Goronwy Owen? 

& why did Llewellyn kill Gelert? 

9 


wn 


у win is the modern name for Segontium? 

hy was the doorway to tl 11 of Caernarvor 
Io, etu so narrow? 

hy did the builders put stone figure 
її, оте: 

hich city did Mr. Evans 
hat conditions did the Welsh 
13. ue Edward I when he chose a ruler? 
14. nd did the chiefs like his choice? 
1s. Whe did the Welsh people like his с 

at is the title given to the eldest son О 
Queen of England? 


he dining-hal 


at the top of the 


think was the most Welsh? 
chieftains want fulfilled. 


hoice? 
f the King and: 


Ty 
D the following sentences using although 
the е of but (e.g. The English tried to conquer 
d elsh. but they remained free. —Although the 
m ish tried to conquer them; the Welsh remained 
e). . 
but they Were defeated. 


ПЕ 
The Welsh fought bravely, 
before, but he soon felt at- 


2. 
Jan had never been to Wales 


home there. 
H 
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^ ]diet 
3. Wales was a beautiful country, but the English so 


4 
Б 


IV. Make the follo 
where it is ung, 


preferred London. 
The Welsh chiefs wer, 
their new prince, 


Hob likes to read, but he does not like to write. 


ted 
e disappointed, but they accep 


З out, 
wing sentences passive. Leave 


2 See 
ecessary, the doer of the action. ( 
Book II, Lesson 27.) 


: of th 
V. Express ™ one word the meaning of each 
ollowing wor 


- Mr. Evans took Frieda 
The у, 


- Gelert was guardin; 


SOW блән 


and Jan to Snowdon. 
little farmhouses. 

mous shadow of Snowdon. 
g the prince’s son. 


valleys shelter the 
We could see t e enor, 


Blood Covered the floor, 

€ prince buried Gelert at this Spot. 
Edward I built a great line of castles, 
T. Evans is Pointing out the stone figures. 


h are Paying money to the Welsh. 
- Edward T had 


conquered Wales, 
to come in a week’s time. 


com! 
‚ ords and phrases, All the ny 0 
from this lesson, You are given the num 
letters, 


Anupwns 


- a short journey (4) 
- to show that a thing is true 

- the edge of a co d o 
ч mountain top 

- small river (6 

- to look after (5) 


D Next the sea (5) 
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7- very large (8 
8. a baby's к 
54 to go towards (8) 
ir nr into (5) 
E ROM archers (6) 
i A : 
EE which another possesses; fearing that 
NES (9) will take what one has, and therefore hating 
3s усон who steals (5) 
ADS dd or making a noise (6) 
i SOR seeing one's hopes come true (12) 
17. Dur for a long way; wide (9) 
zum ing much; fruitful (17) 
19. quid no clothes or covering (4) 
ES y; in a hurry (7) 
Protect (7) 


Composition Exercises 


I, 
Tell or write the story of Llewellyn and Gelert. 
a climbed Snowdon. 


2. E 
4 Describe the way Fried 
the ave you ever climbed a mountain ? If so, tell 
Story, 


Or: 
“А mountain summit! white with snow 
Is an attractive sight, I know, 
D But why not see it from below?” 
о 2 з 
you agree with the author of these lines ? What 


аге your vi 
т views on mountain-climbing ? 


1 Peak. 


LESSON 28 


The *Special? Verbs (vii); Ought 


E bs is 
MR. PRIESTLEY: The next of our “special” be its 
ought. It’s like the other specials in forming ) 


: Ё : : : iye Wi 
interrogative by inversion and its negativ 
not, e.g. 


He knows he ought to pay the money. 
Ought he to pay the money? hit he? 
He ought not (oughtn't) to pay the money, ough 


You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 


Р ty» 
(1) The general meaning, you see, implies “| 
what is right. There is no other form of ba po 
except this one. There are no int M 
participles, no preterite, and the third P 
singular does not end in s. ght 
To give the idea of past time we use © 
(oughtn’t) to have and a past participle, €-£: 
sap the 
I ought to have Written that letter yesterday Qu 
implication “but 1 didn’t write ateei h нор 
You oughtn’t to have gone to the football mates 
(^... but you did”), 
You ought to have do: 


sate (“bet 
ne your homework last nigh! 
you didn’t”). 


didn't" 
He ought to have told me that before (“but he 
220 
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ie. prob- 


2 + 
(2) There is another meaning of ought 
ability, e.g. MS 
If Lucille left home at nine o'clo 
any minute now. 
There's a fine sunset ; it ought to bea fine day tomorrow. 
Considering all the work you have done, you oughtn't 
to fail your examination. 


ck, she ought to be here 


% use shall or will for its 
press а future idea 
fa word or phrase 


( 
3 m verb ought doesn 
Ар tense. If we want to ex 
d ith ought we do it by means О 
enoting the future, @.5: 
the match tomorrow. 


dy next Thursday. 
уои can. 


[ше team ought to win 
me suit ought to be rea 
ou ought to write to her as soon as 
4) PET can generally be used instead of ought 
nd with practically the same meaning. 
If should ; 
you owe the money you [ought NI it. 
should Joe here any 


Lucille left home at 9 o'clock; shef ought to 


minute now. 
shouldn't d 
ave NL spent all that on а ress. 
ught always has to. 


itted. 
anything else I ought 


Note: The infinitive after 0 
ae should the to is 0™ 
ell, I don’t think there’s 

to tell you about oug t. 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
xi EXERCISES 


I. Use ought instead of should in the following: 
v . You should work harder. 


. It's six o'clock, she should be here by this time. the 
d You should have done the work instead of going to 
cinema. 


г ting: 
4. He shouldn't have been late for that important mee 
5. I suppose I should have been more careful. 


н 


II. Put the following into the Past Tense: 
- You ought to get here by nine o'clock. 
- I suppose I ought to pay the money. 


+ How much time should I spend on this exercise? ou do 
+ Mr. Priestley ought to tell you about this before У 
the exercise, 
- You shouldn't leave тау book out in the rain. 
- He ought not to Speak like that, 
- Why should I do all the work? 
- Ought I to write out this exercise? 
- How much ought I to give him? 
- The wireless shouldn't make that noise. 


о юн 


Охо оч Oa 


н 


MR, 
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Frieda Tells a Story: King Arthur 
(Extract from Frieda’s diary.) 
Hi I asked Mr. Evans today about King Arthur. 
: is name kept coming Up» at Snowdon, in his 
dm about Caernarvon and when he told us 
about the great Roman city that had been dis- 


Ed after months of digging in Monmouth- 
shire? at Caerleon, “ that’s Camelot, where King 


Arthur held his Court” he said. 
Was King Arthur а real person, OF is it all 


a story ?” І asked. 
sd Oh yes; there was а real Arthur, an 
hur who fought the Saxon invader and won 2 
great battle at Mount Badon in Ар. 500. But 
around this shadowy human figure, fighting 
among the mountains of Wales or on the wild 
cliffs of Cornwall (where you C9" still see, at 
has grown 


Tintagel, the ruins of Arthur's castle), 
stories that run 


ue a great collection of romantic 

ike a brilliant thread through the pattern of 
English literature from the early Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman writers, through Chaucer and 
Malory to ‘Tennyson. ese old stories tell 
us of Arthur's miraculous coming, of how he 


1 Ir А 
In Arthur's time Monmouthsbit® was part of Wales. 
223 
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became King and gathered together a brave 


company of knights—the Knights of the Round 
Table. 


FRIEDA: Why was it round? Had 
meaning ? t 
MR. EVANS: Yes, it was to show that no knight, nod 
even the King himself, was * head of the table 
all were equal and the King was just "fir 
among equals". You can still see the table—2 
great round piece of wood hanging on one of the 
inner walls of Winchester Castle. But though 600 
places in the British Isles claim some memory 9 
him, he is for ever essentially the hero of Wales, 
and it's rather significant that the Welshman 
who became King of England, Henry VII, calle 
his eldest son Arthur. I think Arthur's ni. 
18 So widespread throughout England, and t 
Continent, too, because Welsh bards in Norma? 
times and before that, travelled about singi? 
the songs and telling the stories about we. 
hose stories were gathered together by Si 


Thomas Malory1 and it is from his Morte 
Ф Arthur that all 


3 ts 
the later writers and poe 
have drawn the materials for their stories ай 
poems, 


FRIEDA: Could you tel] Us one of the stories of Arthut 
and his Knights, 


MR. EVANS: "There's hardly апу hat a Welshma? 
likes better than гі ling {шы 


Ae g а story—unless it? 
listening to one; and T^g, a Welshman. 
And this is the Story he told us: 


1 About 1470. 


that any special 
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© Tur Story or SIR GALAHAD 
Ca ne day as King Arthur sat in his Court at 
R erleon surrounded by the Knights of the 
ee Table a servant entered and said, “Sir 
ae I have seen a strange sight. As I walked 
m the bank of the river I saw a great stone, 
ie it floated on the water. There was 4 sword 
Ss ough the stone and the handle of the sword 
n thick with precious stones.” When they 

eard this, the King and all the Knights went to 
ii this strange thing. It was just as the servant 

ad said; moreover, when they looked more 
closely they read the words on the sword: “ 


one shall draw me out of this stone except the 
And he must 


knight at whose side I am to hang. r 
e the best knight in the world.” The knights 
asked Sir Launcelot to draw the sword, for he 


was known as the best knight in the world. But 
d is not for me. I 


knights 


ound Table. 

No sooner were they seated than the door 
Opened and an old man, dressed in white, 
entered the hall, followed by 
red armour, by whose side hung an empty 
Sword-sheath. 

Тһе old man bowed low to the King and said, 

Sir, I bring you a youDe knight, Sir Galahad; 
шоп him Britain shall win great glory; and 

e shall see the Holy Grail.” “The Holy Grail!” 
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said the knights, their faces full of awe, for M 
Holy Grail was the cup from which Chris ud 
drunk at the Last Supper. It had been bro E 
to Wales by Joseph of Arimathea, but рае E 
man’s sinfulness it had been taken from ha it 
sight. None of the knights had seen it, 3 A 
could be seen only by the pure in heart, an 
of them had sinned. 4 to 
When the feast was over, the King tO} 
Sir Galahad to see the Sword in the son M d, 
will try to take the sword,” said Sir Galai 
“ for, as you see, my sword-sheath is empty- 


> il 
seized the handle of the sword and drew it east 
from the sto 


: tn. 
пе and placed it in his E y 
While they were all filled with surprise, ase , 
came to them, riding on a white horse, an that 
“I am sent to bring you word, O E ouf 
great honour will be done to you and al 2 in 
knights, Today the Holy Grail will appe ould 
your hall.” Then she rode away and no one с 
ask her any further 


р eat 
at evening as each knight sat in his Е 2 
round the table there was a noise of thunce and 
great that the whole palace seemed to sh: Fight 
there came into the hall a great beam О he 
brighter than any of them had seen before: -jp 
light touched them all, and a sweet scent | 
the air. And 


rthur rose and gave thank 
God for the vision that had come to them: 
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Then Arthur's nephew, Sir Gawain, stood up 
and said that he would make a vow to go бур ci 


year and a day in search of the Holy Grail. 


Immediately other knights, a hundred and fifty 
to do the same; and 


in all, rose up and swore 
among them was Sir Galahad. 
King Arthur was full of sorrow at this. His 
knights would wander into far-off countries; 
many of them, he knew; would forget that they 
Were in search of the Holy Grail, and would go 
on other adventures and never return. Mean- 
While, the heathen enemies from whom he had 
Protected his land would come again to conquer 
him, Turning to Sir Gawain he said, “ Nephew, 
you have done wrong, for by your act I have lost 
the noblest company of knights that ever brought 
honour to any country in Christendom; for 
know that you knights, whom I have loved 


as my life, will never again all gather together 
à 1 too, were Пеа 


in this hall? The knight» 

With sorrow, but they could not break their 
VOWS. M | | 

So the next day, after they had worshippe¢ 1n 

the church at anii the knights who had 

made the vow rode together out of Camelot, and 

the people wept as they rode away for they felt 

AU would never return. 
ANT. And did they ever return | | 

- Evans: Some of them did; but pot Sir Galahad. 

He wandered for years searching for the Holy 

Grail. He had many adventure (every one of 

Which would be a separate story). He rescued 
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maidens who had been imprisoned, he was hia 
self imprisoned for a year by an evil king E 
Sarras in Babylon where Joseph of Anm 
had lived 300 years before teaching the реор!© 
the true faith. Finally he was freed and he forge 
the king who had imprisoned him, and when b 
king died, Galahad was made king. But оби. 
at times he had seen again the light of the Ho y 
Grail, he never saw it in reality. Every morning) 
early, he used to go into the little church to рг p 

hen one morning, very early, as he knelt, K 
‘aw a man in the dress of a bishop; and th 
bishop was surrounded by a great band 0 
angels. The bishop said, “Come here, serva? 
of the Lord, and see what you have so 1028 
wished to see," And Galahad took the Grail 17 
his trembling hands. “ Do you know who I am; 
said the bishop 2” « No,” said the knight. “1 m 
Joseph of Arimathea whom God has seo » 
show you the perfect vision of the Holy Grai a 
Then Galahad knelt and prayed. As he praye 
hand came from Heaven and took away a 
Cup. And when, a little later, the people came 
the church, they found Sir Galahad dead. 


onderful story | t happen? 
EE а ul story! But what Һар 


EVANS: Well, though some or the knights 167 ' 
turned, the 
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together an army to fight against him 
Meo and a к Ба fought ш 
ar west of Britain by the sea shore. The traitors 
were defeated and Modred was killed by Arthur 
but only one of Arthur's knights, Sir Bedivere, 
was left, and Arthur himself was very badly 
wounded. Then Arthur said to Sir Bedivere, 
The end has come. Take my sword Excalibur 
and throw it into the deep water. Watch what 
happens and come back and tell me.” So Sir 
Bedivere took the sword and went to the water’s 
edge. But the handle of the sword was thick with 
Precious stones and he couldn’t bear to throw 
it away. So he hid the sword under a tree and 
came back to the King. “What did you see?” 


said the King, “and what did you hear ?" And 
Sir Bedivere said, “І saw nothing but the waves 
ind.” “That is 


and heard nothing but the win 1 
untrue," said Arthur. “J order you, as a faithful 


knight, to go again and throw the sword into the 
sea.” Again Sir Bedivere went, and again he was 
tempted. “It is a sin and a shameful thing,” he 
thought, “to throw away so noble a sword. It 
Should be kept so that people in all future times 
сап see it and be reminded of this great king.” 


So he left the sword under the tree and returned 
«What did you hear; 


again to the dying Arthur. 

What did you see 2 said Arthur slowly. And 
Bedivere said, “ Sir, I saw the 
the rocks and heard the win 
trees.” “Traitor,” said Arthur, “you have be- 


trayed your knighthood and your name. Go 
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again and do as I command. If you fail this time 
I will rise and kill you with my hands." Then 
Sir Bedivere went quickly back to the water’s 
edge and took the sword from where he had 
hidden it and closed his eyes for a moment 50 
that he should not see the handle and the 
precious stones, and then he threw it with all: his 
might out to sea. But before the sword touche 

the water, an arm rose out of the sea and caught 
the sword, raised it three times and then drew it 
under the water. Bedivere hurried back to the 
King and told him what he had seen. “ Help me 
down to the water’s edge,” said Arthur, “but 
hurry. I have waited too long, my wound has 
taken cold and T may die." So Bedivere raise 

the King and took him on his shoulders ап. 

brought him gently down the rocks to the water 5 
edge. And as they reached the shore they saw 2 
small ship there, and in it were many noble 
figures and among them three queens dressed in 
black With crowns of gold on their heads. “Ри 
lien бе Ship," said Arthur. So Bedivere gentlY 
us the King into it and laid him down. Then 
lin beautiful of the queens knelt beside 

m, took off his hel 

wes 4 Sword, and 
and said, “De. i 
so long >?” Bie o ey Н M 
Arthur, wh cried out, my 


at sha] from 
me, and all m all I do now you are taken 


fri 1 аге 
dead ? Where y "lends of the Round Table 


all T go, alone, among new me” 
strange faces, Other minds 252 : 
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«ТНЕ SHIP SLOWLY MOVED AWAY" 


And Arthur said, “ Find comfort in yourself, 
for I can give you no comfort. My life is ended. 
'T'he work of the Round Table is done. The old 
order has changed, giving place to new; but 
God's will is done in many ways. Pray for my 


soul; more things are done by prayer than this 
world dreams of. I am going now to the Valley 


of Avilion where my wound may be healed." 
As he spoke, the ship slowly moved away, and 
Bedivere watched it until it could be seen no 
more. 

“So,” said Mr. Evans, 
and, though you can see his grave 
bury, where it says: 


* Arthur went away, 
at Glaston- 
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"Here lies Arthur, once King, and King E M 
many people believed that he was not oe 
was still living in the happy valley of auld 
until his country needed him, when he рУ 
come again to free it from its enemies. 


EXERCISES 
5 В 52 
I. Use the following words and phrases in sentence 
- discover то. float 19. filled with sur- 
+ shadowy II. armour prise A 
. human 12. handle 20. beam of light 
cliffs 13. glory 21. scent 
‚ romantic I4. awe 22. vision 
- miraculous 15. sinfulness 23. vow hof 
claim 16. sin (verb) 24. go in searc! 
- significant 17. feast 25. rescue 
. material 18. sheath 


I. 


го юн 


5. Why did Sir Laun 


9. Why did Sir Bedive; 


10. What did some pe 


Answer these questions ; 


- Was King Arthur a real person? 
- What En 


glish writers have written about him? 
hy was the Round Table round? 
- Was Sir Galahad 


a 
Present when news was brought by 
Servant about the Sword? he 
celot not try to take the sword from t 
Stone? 
- What was the Holy Grai]? "T 
hy had none of the knights Seen the Holy Grail? 
- What did Sir Gawai 
Arthur full of sor ? and 
Те twice disobey his King’s comm: 
€ Sword? > 
ople believe about King Arthur? 


to throw away th 
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П ; 
I. Give an opposite of the following words: 


“Upon HK 


* Sorrow ro. appear I5. 


- Wicked 6. float тт. question 16. deep 21. valley 


dead 7. best 12. remember 17. round 22. old 
edge 8. empty 13. servant 18. true 23. under 
early 0. easy 14. enemy 19. slowly 24. nothing: 
against 20. closed 25. future 


Iv 
б Rearrange the order of the words in these sentences 
that they make sense: 


ү 
Complete the following phrases w 
wn. (All the phrases have come i 


+ u$ told stories many 
£ Arthur person was a real 
+ Still can at Tintagel ruins you castl 
+ а story hardly anything t 


+ many knights but the sword 


Mr. Evans King Arthur about. 

], it is or story a all only? 

e his see the of. 

han that there's a Welshman 


better likes. 
of the out draw could none 


tried. 


ith words of your 
n the last three 


€ssons.) 


н 


о RAR уо БОЗО 


+ I thought you would like . - - 

- Could you tellus . . .? 

- "There's hardly anything I like be 
+ No sooner had I arrived һап... 
- It'sa pity... 


tter than... 


I'm no good аё... 


: What І like doing is . . - 
- This story concerns . . - 
+ Pm tired оғ... 

+ If I... will you promise . - -' 


? 


Composition Exercises 


s the story of Sir Bedivere and the death of 
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f 
2. Tell the story of a legendary (or real) hero 0 
your own country. 


* * * * 


HOB: The boys and girls at the school my coust® 


ч т 
Ted goes to “acted” the story of King Arthu 
to them. 
sword! 


as the teacher read it 
Ted is the boy with the 


“And then King Arthur kni 
him gently on the head. Bund $ 


alahad by tapping, 
word . . . gently ! 
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The “Special” Verbs (viii): Need 


M 5 С à ^ 
R. PRIESTLEY : One of the difficulties with need is that 
there are really two verbs need. One is a full verb, 
I the other is a ** special” 
- The full verb is quite regular: 
I need, he needs, I needed, I have nee 
E etc., 
Xamples : 
I need a new suit}; this one is very old. ; 
Iam glad you have had your hair cut; it needed cutting." 


You look tired, you need a rest. m 
You need to work! hard to pass this examination. 


Ni Я : я 
Bee here has the meaning want; 1n fact in colloquial 
Dversation want is often used for need, e.g. 

These windows want cleaning. i 
I never saw such a dirty boy; what he wants 1s à good 
Th wash.? 
| tn interrogative is made with 
КЧ n the negative with do mof 
Do e other ordinary verbs, €-£- 
need a haircut ? 
I don’t need a new suit. 
My hair didn’t need cutting- À 
noun or geru 


o EAS 
te the ambiguity of this senten 
е 


Pretty 
cess 
ertain he doesn't want one; 
235 


ded, I am needing, 


JONES & Со TAILOR 


па; need + infinitive. 
е. The boy may need a wash; it’s 
he'd hate it! 


1 
Not 
2 € the constructions: need + 
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"There is a corresponding noun need, e.g. 


I am in need of a good car. d 

'T here's no need to explain this word. 
There's a real need for a book of that sort. 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


There is an adj 


. . : ning, 
ective with a negative mea 
needless. 


You see, all your Worry was quite needless. 
Note the phrase “ needless to зау” 


JG 
гатта? 
Needless to say, Hob didn't ask for some extra g 
lessons, 


$ » Jt is 
II. The second need is one of the “ specials ". 
defective as it has 


ci no 
No infinitive, no participles, 7; 
Past tense. It has t 


: агу 
һе meaning, “to be necess ee 
“ enr ger kes its interroga 
Specials", it makes its 


e 
Я B " š 5 t (t 
Y Inversion and its negative by adding no 
negative is almost 


П an 
always shortened to needn t), 
the third Person singular does not take *8°”. 


Need I answer that question ? 
Need he БО 50 soon? 
You needn't а 


nswer the question, 
He needn't БО so soon, 


I hardly need say how much I enjoyed my holiday: 
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Like the other “ specials” it can be used in “ question 
Phrases”, e.g, 


You needn’t go yet, need you? 

I needn’t tell you the answer, need 1? 
It Can, too, be used for short negative answers, e.g. 
ven o'clock? I needn't. 


Who needn’t go before ele 
Is there anyone who needn't get up for breakfast? Yes, I 


needn't. 
But with affirmative ones you use must, 6.5. 


Need you go before eleven o'clock? Yes, I must. (NOT Yes, 


I need.) h 
{ . » sed in the 
It Сап, like the other “specials , be F negative 
neither do I” construction (that 1s the n g T 
One; it can’t be used in the affirmative one an 
do n e.g. 


Jan needn't come here tomorrow; 


i if 
Like the other specials, it takes the Poe ae i 
Sometimes, often, etc., after it, and not betor 


Ordinary verbs do, e.g. 


‚ 
К. 
I needn't always get up at seven 0 cloc 


neither need I. 


oni ing both 
There is an idiomatic construction ш 
€ verbs need that ought to be noted. IM 
"ULL Vern: He sent me the money he owed Sa d v qus I 
to write to him for it. (You gather from tus sen 
| шн. i 
| Spretan”; EM ae the money he owed me; 5o 1 Letts have 
written. (You gather from this sentence that I did write.) 


PULL verg: We had plenty of bread; 5o I didn't need to buy a loaf. 


(I didn't buy опе.) 
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; hta 
?: We had plenty of bread; so I needn’t have boug 
SPECIAL p (EET DR 


ille; 
i i to meet Luct 
VERB: John went to the station with the car XT s) 
TTE so E didn’t need to walk to the house. (She gm is “ille; 
“SPECIAL”: John went to the station with the car to mee 

so she needn’t have walked. (She did walk.) 


EXERCISES 
I. Make the following sentences negative: 
1. His hair needs cutting. 
2. They need a holiday. 
3. Henry needed a new bicycle, 
4- I need this book for my work. 
5. You needed the help that I gave you. 


IL. Complete these question phrases : 
I. You needn’t write to him. 
2. I needn't come tomorrow. 
3. He needn't Work on Sunday, —____} 
4. They needn’t waken me So early. 
5. We needn’t answer all the questions, 


ПІ. Answer the follow 
or müst'in the place 
1. Who needn't 


d 
B ee 
ing questions by putting 2 
marked: 


Work for his living? I 


` 2u..Wihoneedn’t catch the early train home? George ш 
BnNeed you go so Soon? Yes, ү — 


s, I 
4. Needn’t Georgego to London tomorrow? No, he me 
5. Need George бо to London tomorrow? Yes, he 
6. Need we read all 
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Й 
P In the following sentences explain how the meaning 
of (a) differs from the meaning of (b): 
1. (a) I didn't need to leave the door unlocked; John had a 


the door unlocked ; John had a key. 


key. 
(b) I needn't have left 
]l me the time of the train; I knew 


2. (a) She didn't need to te! 


it already. 
(b) She needn't have told me the time of the train; I knew 
it already. 
nly five minutes 


take a taxi; it is 0 


3. (а) He didn’t need to 
it is only five minutes 


walk to the house. 
(b) He needn't have taken а 
walk to the house. 


taxi; 


Composition Exercises 
1. “Man is the only animal that can blush—or 

2h ds to." What do you think Mark Twain meant by 
is ? Do you agree? ` : 

is 2. Write a short story called “A Friend in Need, 
a Friend Indeed.” 


UCATION ~ 
ЕЧ BISNIEN 
A ? 
(ep Dept. ef Extension : 


SERVICE. ; 
> 


Yo 2 
* c, SUIT XN 
Ў CALCUTTAI 2 | 
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Wales and the Welsh 


ul country Wales is, and how 
interesting i 
fortnight 
in his car, round th 


€ surprised, 


that Wales was practicall 
and his grandfather, an 
other generations, have а 
village in North 


just “Mr. Jones", they 
the Jones who sells mi 


ts 
milk) or “Jones the Post” (tha 
Jones the postm, 


u 
Puan) or “Tones the Bank". So 2d 
Mr. Evans being the Schoolmaster of the villag' 
“Evans the School”. 


240 
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mur you see,” said Mr. Evans, “it’s quite natural 
(A) re] you have all these Evanses here; we are all 
m ated. No one has a deeper love of his home and 
amily than the Welshman, and he doesn’t generally 
89 far away from his home. The Englishman has 
Spread his empire to the four corners of the earth; 
°ге are probably as many Scotsmen in Canada as 
€re are in Edinburgh; there are more Irishmen in 
ew York than in the whole of Ireland. But the 
elshman has never been an empire-builder—in fact, 
€ hasn't been able even to unite his own country: 
Qu ve probably noticed that until a month or so ago 

ere was no capital of Wales as London 1s the capita 
a England, Edinburgh of Scotland, Paris of France. 
fe Oughout its whole history Wales has always ue 

тед to live in small groupings- The Romans ui 
“ities in England and Wales; the English built great 
Castles, and towns grew round them. But the med 
would have nothing to do with Roman city or Englis А 
9Wn. The Welsh аге countrymen, not Uere 
nre family is the centre of elsh life; a it а 
E. any village here—is just ап extended Есе 
› 45 I said, naturally you get 2 lot of Evans d 
Lon qo тау have heard Welshmen, us Ds 
ondon,” he continued “ singing Land of my Ёа ч 

“Till life is past 
M piden hiraeth” for Wales.' 

: M 1956 Cardiff was made the capital, ales (where he has always 
iei mte оне туа а си apa ken iy ie 


Positi 

tion of i а and e 
Tow. the port: ага, Swansea ANC ed” à 
F pa of big своее Сак апа а тоге mixed population 
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Land of My Fathers 


de - fend-ers 


Thy no-ble 


free! 


the 
d 4 


land of 


d 


po-ets, the 


heir life’s blood they gavez—————^ 


Eal-lant and brave, For т АБЫШ 


in Wales, Till 


==: 


== 
Р 


Sweel home is 


wales! — 
c=, 


4-4 


d 


Р 
› My longing, My  hi-raeth for 


Shall last 


past, My love 
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English for ‘hiraeth’; there 
al d for it. But it expresses the 
€ep, passionate home-sickness that the Welshman 


feels for his home. It isn’t for ‘Wales’, in spite of all 
it is for some small 


I can't give you the 
Isn't any English wor 


s living story with us. W. 

hat the Romans had brought 

Sut by the heathen Saxons who invaded the country, 

it was Arthur who battled against them, and it was 

the Welsh who kept Christianity alive in these islands. 
ave you noticed—I am sure you must have done— 

К е number of Welsh place names that begin with 


lant i ; Llangollen, Llan- 
an ’— Llanberis, Llandudno, . angolo Well, in 


аш, there a ds of them in | 
those dark m qus early Saxon occupation of 

ngland, Christianity still lived on among the Welsh, 
and specially chosen men, thé first Celtic saints, went 
Tom place to place teaching the Christian faith, 
Preaching, organising little groups of believers, and 
Starting селе о: worship- These centres were 
called Дап (the word is generally translated church), 
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and the Lans often took the name of the saint who 
started them or some other holy name; for example 
Llandudno was the Ilan started by St. Tudno, 


Llandewi was the Пап of St. Ddewi (David), Llanfait 
was the Llan of Fair (Mary). 


“Everyone knows the story of how Christianity W29 
brought to England by St. Augustine. (It's qui 
a good story, as English stories go, though пор 
to be compared with the Welsh ones.) But D 
so many people realise that there was а cathedr? 


in Wales, the Cathedral of St. David, that was 
built in Ар. 


: 550, forty-seven years before 
Augustine came to Canterbury. And the Welsh 
are still, as they always were, a deeply religious 
people.” 


А үчү needed to be told that. Every village seems 
o 


ave two or three “ Chapels ”—usually extreme 
ugly buildings—and on Sundi a um Aene falls 
over the village, No shops are open, no work is ong 
no games are played. The men that I had seen durin’ 
the week in rough working clothes come out n9" 
dressed in formal black with white collars to go tot le 
chapel. The chapels are crowded and the wh? 

congregation is а Choir, for these Welsh people ca 
certainly Sing. The sermon, listened to by а deeply 
nae and highly critical congregation, lasts ? 
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ne = a SS 
ver afford magnificent churches. But it is in those 


PRIME that our religion, our 
B things that make us prou 
ееп kept alive.” 
Oh yes, they are a great people. 


EXERCISES 
L Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 

т. like the back of his hand 11- organise 

2. Heaven 12. holy 

3. generations 13. not to be compared with 
4. natural 14. to be struck by 

5. empire 15. resolve 

6. unite 16. approve 

7- throughout its history 17. ancient 

8. have nothing to do with 18. ugly 

9. passionate 19. formal 
10. occupation 20. critical 


I i Н 
I. Answer these questions: 


h the sam! 


1. There are many people wit 
h get over t 


village. How do the Wels 3 
. Why haven't many Welshmen gone abroac ' h”? 
. What is the English for (4) “jan”, (b) hiraeta £ 


his difficulty ? 


- Why was Mr. Evans not worried by t 


of the chapels? 
- How long does the sermon usually last? 
. How does Mr. Evans earn 
his neighbours? 


his living: 


MO 40 HN 


Welsh language and all 
d to be Welshmen have 


e name in à Welsh 


. Why are Welsh chapels often ugly? { 
he ugliness of some 


2 What is he called by 
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i . E 
IIT. Choose the correct word from these in brackets 


e two 
1. We have (be, been, are) here nearly a (fortnight, 
weeks). 5 be 
2. Nearly (all, everyone, every) in the village ee t 
(either, neither, both) Evans or Jones or Hug M in 
3. There are probably as (much, more, many) Scots 
Canada (than, as, also) there are in Edinburgh. 


Я his, 
4. All Welshmen have а (good, deep, high) love for ( 
their) home. 


; live; 

5. The (town, house, family) is the centre of village ( 
life). 

6. When the Saxons 


was the Welsh (м 
alive. 


of, 
7- Frieda and Jan (can’t, hadn’t, didn’t) know the story ( 
to, on) St. Augustine, 1101045 
8. The Welsh (never, often, still) are a deeply re 
people, - ever) 
9. Jan would like to (go, visit, journey) Wales (again, e f) 
- I think he (wo 


о 
uld, will) like Frieda to go (from, wit?) 
him also, 


it 
he land, 
(fought, invade, invaded) the tar nity 
tho, by whom, whose) kept Christia 


— 
о 


ur 
IV. Using the phrases given and adding words of y? 


own, make the following into complete sentences: : 
А е. 
І. Jan found , , - beautiful country . , . interesting рёоР 
2. many trips . 


-- On foot... the countryside. 
3. don't often | 


*.Iestaurant,.. expensive. 
Obr oughtn’t . chocolates. 
; TUN... post office . `+ telegram. 


3 every 

; Etc Decatise то their honestan 

thing else. 

4. what made us fight. . . to conquer... homes "s to be 

5. quite... good Story .. . as English stories . . . nO 
compared. 7? 

6. how much , `* One pound . . . tomatoes . . . window! 

7. large crowds . `- at the station... the Queen. 

8. those Sandwiches | 

9 

(o 
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MG; ; 
Give short questions to which the following are 
answers : 


t КЕ yon may. 11. It costs four and six. 
2. At six о clock. 12. No, they don’t. 
3. er it on the table. 13. Very well, thank you. 
T : fe I can’t. I4. Very much, thank you. 
2 © ope to go tomorrow. 15. I feel much better today. 
. пу one of your 16. It's made of nylon. 
sentences is right. 17. We hope to go to Italy. . 
5 xem he must. 18. No, we haven't. 
- it’s raining hard. rg. But, I have tidied my room. 
а He's а schoolmaster. 20. And so have I. 


- No sugar, thank you. 


Composition Exercises 


I. Describe how your religion first came to your 


Country, 
А MED are the Welsh not 
- Read again the passage 
al arked (д)... (в) and then writ 
Cut 200 words. 


great empire-builders ? 
on pages 241 and 243 
e a précis of it in 


LESSON 32 


з to) 
The “Special” Verbs (ix): Dare, Used ( de 
= t 
MR. PRIESTLEY: There are three specials tha o 
haven't already studied and I want to 2 As 
of them off today? The first of them is da form 
you can see from these examples, Mu s 
its interrogative and negative, its qu other 
Phrases” and “short answers”? like the 
specials, 
? 
XY Nee Dare you climb that o: 
Dare? he go and speak "hing? 
How dare you say such n tree 
You daren't climb tha Е 
dare you? Yes, І д her: 
| He daren't go and QUE that- 
I have never dared to á 
3 Bobs FEL usu 
But dare can also form its negative like the 
verbs, i.e. with do (did) not. 
She didn't dare to say a word. 
He doesn’t dare to answer my letter. E 
We didn’t dare to ask if we could have a holiday. 


à WE ITO 
Note that in these Cases the to of the infinitive © 
verb that follows dare is not omitted. 


nust, is 


1 The remaining one, m dealt with fully in Book IV. oe used 
* But the construction ‘an so — I” and “neither == ате ДИ: ete 
with need, dare and used to, and the adverbs always, sometimes, п 
come after these verbs, not before them, 
3 Note there is no “s” in е 3rd person singular. 
248 
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p DE examples just given, the meaning of dare 

e m ‘have you courage enough? ”,“ are you brave 

2 gh?” There is another slightly different meaning, 
meaning “то challenge", e.g. 


I dared him to ask for a holiday tomorrow. 
He dared me to walk down Piccadilly in my pyjamas. 
Do you dare me to swim to that rock and back again? 


cu as you see, dare has a personal object (him, me, 
inf, and is conjugated with do and is followed by an 
nitive with £o. 
Ust one other expression should 
ағеѕау, which simply means perhaps, 


He is not here yet, but I daresay he will come later. — 

They haven't widened this road yet, but I daresay they will 
some day. 

Do you think Alice will come and see us today? Oh, 1 
daresay. 


be noticed: I 
it is probable. 


The expression is not used with any pronoun except He 


Used (to)* 


Used [ju:st] only just manages to get into p 
RD of specials. Undoubtedly it Js peculiar; x 
Xample, there is no other form of it except used, an 

€ usual grammar books will tell you that the interro- 
Bative is used уои? and the negative usen't. But we 
are all rather doubtful about it. You will hear: 
You used to live in London, usen’t you? 
€ usen't to smoke as much as he does now: 


1 . 
You have already met this verb in Essential English, Book I, p. 182. 
1 
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used 

There used to be an old apple tree in the garden. Oh, 
there? 

Used you to climb the old a 

You usen't to make that mi: 


But the tendenc 
English to say: 


pple tree in the garden? 
stake. 


А А кеп 
У I$ more and more in spo 


You used to live in London, didn’t you?! 

He didn’t use to smoke as much as he does now. Oh 

There used to be an old apple tree in the garden. Н 
there? 

Did you use to cli 


imb the old apple tree in the garden? 
You didn’t use to make that mistake, 


ў i d in 
We still fee] uneasy about using do and did, ап 
Negative sentences 


: ifficulty 
We often try to avoid the си 
by using never: 


did. 


work 
I used to work in London but I don’t work there now, 1 
in Manchester 


is мот le 


ed 
Don’t confuse used with this meaning and !^ 
to ['ju:z to] meaning “ accustomed to”, e.g. 
Adam the gardener works 
He's used to doing hard wo, 


+ den 
better than I do in the 84 "s 
ГЇЇ get used to it in time 


tk. I'm not used to hard work, 


а. 
А 3 use 
* With question phrases the form with go (did) is practically always 
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ош саї, Sally, won't sit on my knee as she does on yours. 
ell, she's used to me, she's not used to you. 


mon will see from the above examples how we use 
foll Phrase used to (— accustomed to). It is always 
« owed by an object (“hard work”, “it”, “me”, 

you”) or a gerund, e.g. “working”, “doing”, etc. 
h the verb: 


Nor must you confuse used to wit 
s verb used 


use [ju:z], or the past participle of thi 
[ju:zd], e.g. DTE р 


I use the same 
years. 
I think you have usé 


England. 
And that, I think, is t 


€ssons on “Тһе Specials’ n 


shaving brush now that I have used for ten 


d your time well while you have been in 


he end for the time being of the 


EXERCISES 
I. Answer the following questions in the negative: 


- Dare you speak to her? 
. Dare the children drive 
- Will he dare to come? 

. Did he dare to swim across the river? 

Usen't you to go to school with John? 

- Didn't you use to go to school with John? 

- Usen't he to work in Liverpoo 

. Didn't he use to work in Liverpoo™ 

- Are you used to getting UP early? 

Io. Used you to get up early when you were at home? 
11. Is Lucille used to driving that car? 

12. Usen't she to have a smaller cat than that? 


the car alone? 


ом Oa d OO юн 


о 
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II. Explain the difference in meaning between: 


(a) He dared to swim across the river. 


and (b) He dared me to swim across the river. 


ПІ. Add "question phrases? 


- You daren't do 
- He didn't адаг 
‚ He won't даг 
- He dared 
5 YQ 


н 


апі 


- He never used to si 


- You used to like dancing, 


Оо о ч оао 


- He didn't 


(а) She dared to ask the teacher for a aes 
(b) She dared me to ask the teacher for a holiday. 


' to each of the following: 
that, —____> 

€ to do that, == — 

е to do that, —___> 

you to do that, 
Ou used to live there, 
€ usen’t to work in T, 


————? 
————? 
ondon, —— knew 
pend so much money before he 
не, ES 

ЕЕЕ) 

inks шшш; 


t he thought, ———1 


€ daren't Say what he th 
dare to Say wha 
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The Eisteddfod 


(Extracts from Jan’s diary) 


++ I think the last two days have been two of the 
PORE interesting days I have ever spent. I have seen 
©, Welsh Eisteddfod, a national gathering of an 
ormous crowd of people devoted to music and 
Poetry. The Welsh are a nation of singers. Wherever 
You get a crowd of Welshmen, whether they're down 
the mine, in the factory or waiting on the platform 
«Or a train, they just can't help bursting into song. 
nyone,” said Mr. Evans, “who has heard a crowd 

of 50,000 Welshmen before a Rugby match at Cardiff 
singing ‘Land of my Fathers’, will never forget it.” 
ou could hardly find a town in Wales, however 
Small, that hasn’t a choir. Its conductor isn’t a trained 
musician; he may be only a miner, an agricultural 
Pbourer or “Jones the milk”; but the university 
€cturer or the doctor's daughter 


I should think the Welsh 
14 whose only national 
d poetry. For that is 
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what an Eisteddfod is. Their National Eisteddfod? i$ 
held every year in the first week in August, one year 
in the North of Wales, the next year in the South, an 
competitors come from all parts of Wales to compete 
in it. For twelve months thousands of Welsh people 
have been practising music; the shepherd on the 
hills, the teacher in the grammar school have been 
working at the poem that they hope will win the 
prize. A housewife may be a harpist, a parson a poet. 
During the week of the competition about a hundre 
thousand People will travel to the Eisteddfod to heat 
the Competitors and listen to the judges’ decisions. 
The Eisteddfod is one of the oldest of all Welsh 


€en quite a lot of ing poems. There must s 
a lot of poor singing and bad poetry ће? 
аа Elizabeth I baled an Eisteddfod to be 
of AES With the object of raising the standar 
music and getting rid of the lazy, worthless bards: 


at good fortune for Frieda a2 
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Gorsedd ээ 66 

." “What’s a Gorsedd ?” I asked. “ B 

ne eras he replied. а 

о, early next mornin Il 

& : g we all went to a large grass 

WW or park just outside Caernarvon. The FUA 

ih е busy with people and in the field there was a 

Sud. crowd gathered round a circle of big stones, 
an * altar stone " in the middle, like Stonehenge. 


STONEHENGE 


oming slowly towards 
lourful it was. First 
their shoulders a kind 


So С 
e I could see a procession € 
stone circle. And very co 


th 5 
x Ds »" were four men carrying on 
platform on which was an enormous golden horn. 


(^ "That's the ‘Hirlas Horn’, the Horn of Plenty”, said 
Ca; oo * It's kept all the year in the museum at 
(« үү ) Behind them walked men in white robes. 
n e Druids,” said Mr. Evans: “Druidism was а 
ENDS canda religion that existed in Wales in the very 

iest times. Caesar and Tacitus wrote about the 


Tuids against whom the Romans fought in Anglesey. 
еу were white-robed priests and law-givers who 


eut f their ceremonies was the 
ing of the mistletoe that grew on the oak-trees 
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at 
in Anglesey—a custom that we still жеше ИҢ 
Christmas-time. At one time it was believe er 
Druids had built the great stone circles that ds 
seen at Stonehenge and in other parts of Britain, 


» 
those stone circles are much older than that.") 
By this time th 


: ids 
great breastplate. “The Chief D i 
whispered Mr, Evans. A friendly Welshman 


337 o d Cad- 
me pointed to one of the “bards”, “That’s 
wallo,” he said “ 


€ had pointed to 
the Rey, Wak Hughes, our 


t poets 
isn’t it >” “Yes,” he said, “but all our grea 
are known by thei 


hen the cere 
Sword-bearer dr 


‘Ts 1 
ething in Welsh. “He says, ES 
whispered Mr. Evans. The Chief owd 
shouted thi imes, and each time the cr red 
!5 Peace.” A woman dressed in t 
and Carrying the golden horn came forward er 
i id. He touched it, and she slowly Y on 
е. Then the Chief Druid P welsh: 
made a long speech in dienc? 

I didn't understand 3 word of it but the au ‘oye 

loved it. Other bards Spoke and the crowd enj 
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every minute of it. Then there were prayers in Welsh 
29, at the end of this, new bards, men and women 

ressed in blue robes, were brought before the Chief 
Druid. These were people who had done some par- 
ticularly good work in poetry or music. The Chief 
Druid shook hands with them and gave each of them 
a bardic name by which he would be called at all 
future Gorsedds. Then the procession formed again; 
the great sword was held high above the heads of the 
people; bards and Druids moved off slowly; the 
crowds began to fade away; the Eisteddfod was 
Opened. : 

* * * * 

In the afternoon we went to the Eisteddfod. An 
enormous tent had been put up. “Tt holds 10,000 
People,” said Mr. Evans, “that’s as many as the 
Albert Hall in London holds.” There were thousands 
of people there, going into the Eisteddfod tent or 
Sitting on the grass outside. We took our places 
Inside. The three best competitors in each event had 
been chosen in “ preliminary » trials, and now soloists 
and choirs came in turn to sing, to play the harp, to 
Speak their poems, while the judges listened and, at 
the end of the event, announced the winner and gave 


reasons for their choice. Though I enjoyed the music 
else, for at the 


I couldn’t und 5 

; erstand anything 

Eisteddfod everything is done in elsh. One of the 
s (at least for those who 


as they go along. 


have to make up their song PH 
5 at the end. This is the 


But the great event come 
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d Бага”, the greatest honour 
For a whole year bards have 
subject that has been 
have been sent to the 


choosing of the “ crowne 
the Eisteddfod can give. 


reap studied by t 
Ooked round the scene. 
every seat was taken and p 
Passageways. There was 


the centre, Again t 
Silence that you cou 
said, “The Crown has been won by.. 
Pause) CADWALLO.” | 
There was a great burst of cheering. The audience 
Were on their feet. Mr. Evans was jumping about 
With excitement and joy; the crow? had been won by 
t. Hughes, the parson of his village. I could see 

r. Hughes at the bac с 
the platform went towar d, one at each side 
9f him, brought him to t He was told to 
Sit on a finely-carved chair of Druid's oak that 1s to 
be his prize. They put a robe of purple on him with 
White fur at the edges. The great sword was held over 
im, and the Chief Druid came forward and put a 
Crown on his head. The Chief Bard read the poem 
that Cadwallo had written and, though of course I 
Couldn't. understand, it, the crowd clearly agreed 
Completely with the Druids’ decision. . 

So the Eisteddfod ended. 


‚ (there was а 


ds him ап 
he platform. 
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d, 
And our holiday in Wales has ende 


d 
nan 
too; tomorrow we leave for Londo 
work again, 


* * 


* 
: h 
Frieda has bought a little silver Wels 


> it 
f harp to wear as a brooch; you'll see 
when she Bets back. 


EXERCISES 
1сё$ 
I. Use the following words and phrases in senten 
І. devoted to 12. was due to 21. Ба 
2. mine (noun) 13. procession 22. trial 
3- Rugby match 14. shoulders 23. EMT 
4- agricultura] I5. horn 24. E: 
5. labourer 16. human 25. Fina 
6. under his Sacrifices 26. purple 
leadership 17. row (noun) 27. fur dges 
7. competition 18. every minute 28. at her o 
8. perfection of it 29. at dE 
9. shepherd 19. robe m 
IO. parson 20. fade away 30. brooc 
I1. worthless 


\ ‘no do: 
Il. Say in one Or two sentences what the following 
I. а miner; 5. a housewife ; 
4. a Parson; 5. а Octor; 6. 


г; 
3- an agricultural laboure 
8.a milkman; 9.a shepherd 


an; 
а schoolmaster; 7. a postm 
5 IO. a porter. 
III. Answer these questions d 
e 
1. Are the Conductors of Welsh choirs usually trai 
musicians ? 
2. What is an Eisteddfod? 


3- What sort of People take Part in an Eisteddfod? 


о ом Ota 


IV. Choose the correct word from those in bra 


I 
2 


3. 
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. Where do they come from? 


. When was the first Eisteddfod held? 
. Where and when does the Eisteddfod take place nowadays ? 


. Do you think the Druids built Stonehenge? 


. Where is the Hirlas horn usually kept? 
. Why did Queen Elizabeth I order an Eisteddfod to be 


held? 
. Why didn't Jan understa 
. Who was Cadwallo? 
. What Christmas custom b 
. What do you think is the 
ment? (Frieda might help you.) 
. Why are the poems sent to the judges before the Eistedd- 


fod begins? 
- What happens to 


nd anything at the Eisteddfod? 


egan with the Druids? 
Welsh national musical instru- 


the winner of the crown? 
ckets : 


. The Welsh are a nation of (sailors, singers, servants). 

‚ A choir (sees, accompanies, gathers) in the chapel for 
(poetry, a Rugby match, practice). 

Anyone who has (hearing, hear, heard) a crowd of 50,000 
singing at Cardiff will never (forgotten, forget, remem- 


ber) it. 

. The Welsh are the (only, whole, all) people in the world 
(who, whom, whose) only national festival is devoted 
(by, from, to) music and poetry- 

- One year it is (in, near, to) the North of Wales, the (first, 
second, next) year in the South. 


- A housewife (should, may, will) be a harpist. 
nderstood) a word of Welsh, 


- I don't (forget, understand, ш ) : 
but the (bards, audiences, Chief Druid) love it all. 

- The competitors have to (make, made, take) up their song 
as they (went, go, sing 

. Jan can (see, saw, seeing) а 
towards him. 

. Frieda is (bought, brought, buying) a small brooch for 
(her, herself, she). 


) along. 
(row, procession) coming 
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F Rewrite the sentences of No, Ту in the past tense 


n 
VI. The following is half a conversation between Ja 


А 7 
and Frieda in the evening of the day at the Pe » ? 
Can you put in what Fan might have said to Frie 


FRIEDA: That was a lovely day, wasn’t it? 

JAN: ————— 

FRIEDA: Yes, if we'd p 
it at all. 

JAN; —— 


body 
FRIEDA; I thought it was when Cadwallo won, and every 
cheered, What di 


? 
d you think was the best moment? 
JAN; н ыры 
FRIEDA; Yes, T th 
when the pr 
NR 


n 
А е see 
een a week later we shouldn't hav 


art 
Ought that was good too, I liked the P 
Ocession came, 


had 
FRIEDA: m glad І didn’t live in those days when they 
uman sacrifices. T 


Say, Jan, what's the time? 
TAN к= T 
FRIEDA ; Oh, good, let? 


supper, 
JANE el 


fore 
S go for a walk along the valley be н 


Composition Exercises 
I. Describe 


what happens at the Gorsedd. n 
2. Describe any festival of music that is held 1 
your country, 


3. Write 4 letter th; 
to Mr. Priestley describ 
give pleasure, or do y 
Give reasons for you 
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Punctuation 
“The castle which was built in the 
of the finest in Britain » ought 
fter castle and after century ? 


oLar: If I write: 
I3th century is one 
I to put a comma а 


MR. PRIESTLEY: Yes. 
Hos: I never bother about commas. I don't see that 


they matter at all. 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Don't you, Hob ? Let me tell you a 
little story. 4 у 
her walked into his class- 


d Tommy Andrews whisper to the 
her. РЇЇ bet 


the silly donkey is going 
in commas." The teacher 
but he began to talk about pU 
and explained how important 

To show what he meant, he wrote on the black- 


board the sentence: det 
“Tommy Andrews says the teacher is a silly 


donkey." 

The class laughed and 'Tommy Andrews looked 

very red. “ Now ? said the teacher, “ I will show 
i ) » 

you how important commas аге He put two 

commas into the sentence, and it now read: 


“Tommy Andrews, says the teacher, is a silly 


donkey." 
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RO: I like the story about the barber who put a 
АО notice outside his shop: 


What do you think 
I shave you for nothing 
and give you a drink 


Of course he soon had his shop full of ше Щщ 
expecting to be shaveq for nothing and e d 
given a glass of beer. But the barber explain 


that that wasn’t what he meant. A little pe 
ation made al] the difference, for the notice t 
read: 


What! Do you think I 
shave you for Nothing, 
and give you a drink? 


D ; t. 

MR. PRIESTLEY : Punctuation can often say quite E 
here is a Story of the great French nove Adi 
Victor Hugo. When his first book was published, 


3B t 
he wondered if it had been a success, so he sen 
à postcard to his 


Publisher with just a Que 
mark on it ( » he publisher's reply dc 
п exclamation mark ( ue 
Ctuation story is about t 
had just joined the Nn 
T, and, on Sunday, his wife hande 
a little note to the parson which read: 


“Peter Smith havin, 


Бопе to sea his wife would like 
your prayers for his safety,” 


MR, 


JAN: 


MR. 


The Full stop is used: 
(1) at the end of all sentences; 
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inthecommas after Smith 


She had forgotten to put 
without, thinking read: 


and sea, and the parson, 
“Peter Smith having gone to see his wife would like 
your prayers for his safety.” 


PRIESTLEY: Well, Hob, do you still think that 


commas don’t matter ? 
Could you please give us a lesson on the rules of 
punctuation ? There are a lot of things about 


punctuation that I am not sure about. 
PRIESTLEY : I think the following points might be 


useful: 

Many of the most commonly used punctuation 
marks are illustrated in the examples I have just 
given you; these are Quotation marks or 
inverted commas (“ ^) used to show direct 
speech; the Exclamation mark ( ! ), used after 
an interjection or expression of strong feeling; 
the Question mark (?) used after a direct 
question, but not after an indirect one; the 


Full stop (.). 


Comma (, ) and the 
The full stop, the semi-colon ( ;) and the 
comma are generally used to show the pause that 
ds. The full 


king the wor 
pause; the comma, the 
: colon marks a longer 


you would make in spea 
stop marks the longest 
shortest pause; the semi-co 
pause than the comma. 


except questions and 


€xclamations, e.g. 


He needs your help. (Statement) 
Help him. (Command) 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
3 lp him? Question) 
а о арр, 15 (Exclamation) 

After abbreviations such as M.A. (= M 
@) Arts), H.M.S. Valiant (= Her Majesty's P 
Valiant), U.S.A. (= United States of America), €.£ 
(= exemplia gratia (Latin) = for example), etc. 
The Colon is used: 


266 


(1) to separate sentence 
explains more full 
means the same а 


s of which the T. 
y the meaning of the first. It o 
S "that is to say", e.g. 
5, 
Richard's work is unsatisfactory : his answers are thoughtles 
his Spelling is careless and his writing is bad. 


(2) to introduce a number of items in a list, e.g. 


Some соттоп] 


y used punctuation marks are: 
full stop, co] 


on, semi-colon and comma. 


. n- 
(1) to separate Sentences, especially when a co 
Junction is not used, e.g. 


“Your appearance Pleased my friend; then it delighted m^" 
I have watched Your behaviour in strange circumstances 
have studied how you Played and how you bore your loss 
lastly, I have asked you to do а most dangerous thing, 4? 
you received it like an invitation to dinner.” 1 


R. L. STEVENSON: 
TS n 
Note how, in this example, shorter pauses are show 
by the commas, 
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(2) with words like so, therefore, however, nevertheless, 
esides, then, otherwise. ‘These words join sentences 
junctions like and or 


рй are stronger than шеге соп) 
ut, and so need a stronger punctuation mark. Here 


are some examples: 


Do the work well; then I will pay you. 
se; otherwise you will get too fat. 


You must take more exerci: 
Richard didn't work hard; so he didn't pass his examination. 
'The Comma is the most frequently used punctu- 
s. Your common sense 


ation mark and has many use 
and the desire to make your meaning clear will often 
tell you where you want to make a pause, but the 
following “rules”, though they don't cover all the 
uses, may be helpful. 

A comma is generally used: 


(1) to record a list of objects, etc., €-8- 


At the party we had cakes, jellies, ices, biscuits, 
lemonade.! 


(2) to mark off direct speech: 
now all that.” 


“Tell me,” he said, “how you k that 
The man replied, “1 heard it on the radio. 
uses where a pause is 


(3) to mark off sentences ог 
heeded in reading. This is Rhode 
if the clause is an adverb one, 68: 
Although it was foggy, We played the match. ; 
I have explained s pK to Richard, but he still doesn't 
understand it. 
If you will help me, I will 
John, who is in our class, 


chocolate and 


cla 
almost alway: 


help you- { 
has won à scholarship. 
d and the last item. 


1 2 
Notice that the comma is not usually put before an 
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(4) to mark off words used in addressing a person, e.g. 


George, tell Richard the answer to the question. 
I hope, sir, my answer is right. 


(5) to mark off words or phrases like however, there- 
fore, of course, for instance, etc. 


You know, of course, wha 


re 
t a gerund is; I needn't, therefore; 
explain it now, 


(6) in descriptive titles Such as: 


Elizabeth II, Queen of Great Britain was born in 1926. 
I saw Mr. Smith, your teacher, this morning. 


T ‚м еп 
(7) to mark off phrases containing a participle wh 
à pause is required in reading: 


George, Seeing that his brother was hurt, ran to help Р Ms 
Remembering how fond you are of fruit, I've brough 
Some apples from our garden. 


EXERCISE 
Rewrite the 


; : : ctil- 
E, following stories, and put in the pun 
ation: 


(i) 

The following was à 
9n the gravestone of E mule 
mule here lies maggie the al 
who in her time kicked а 2 
two colonels four majo" jieu- 
captains twenty - four 
tenants forty sergeant 
hundred and twenty P 
and a bomb. 


write? 


пег 


yate? 
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(ш) 

i cant understand it said mr williams oh what cant you under- 
stand said his friend well said mr williams just look at this suit im 
Wearing the wool was grown in australia the cloth was woven in 
yorkshire the buttons were made in india the suit was made in 
london and i bought it in cairo whats so remarkable about that 
asked his friend isnt it wonderful said williams taking no notice 


Of the interruption that so many people can make a living out of 
Something i havent paid for 


(ш) 

а very agitated woman Tang up her doctor and a servant 
answered the phone can i speak to dr russell she said its urgent 
1m sorry madam the doctor is out will you leave a message oh dear 
oh déar my ten year old little boy has swallowed a fountain pen 
When-will the doctor be in im afraid madam he wont be in for two 
hours perhaps three hours three hours cried the woman what shall 
1 do in the meantime im afraid madam youll have to use à pencil 


(iv) 
ái the mayfair club for noblemen and gentlemen Was famous one 
ay a member who had lost his umbrella there went to the 
Secretary and asked him to put up à notice which read will the 
Dobleman who took an umbrella that did not belong to him please 
Teturn it at once but why nobleman asked the surprised secretary 
Well was the answer this is a club for noblemen and gentlemen 


and the person who took my umbrella was certainly no gentleman 


LESSON 35 


The Body 
HOB, PEDRO, LUCILLE, OLAF, FRIEDA, JAN 


нов: In most of the books that I have seen for Теа 
ing English there's а lesson on “Parts Here's 
Body” to give you all the vocabulary. I is 
one, by Professor Dryasdust, with a pic tley 
That will show you what I mean. Mr. Pries 
as never given us а lesson like that. 


*t think 
LUCILLE: And a jolly good thing, too; I can’t thi 
of anything more boring, 


sot 
This is the picture that Hob brought to the class. It is from Pen 
Dryasdust's book English for Ruritanians and is printed here by Strelsav- 
mission of the Professor’s Publishers, Messrs. Apfelstrudl & Co. 
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OLAF: Besides we know all those words: head, arm, 
5 leg, nose. It would be a waste of time. 
ов: All the same I’m going to ask Mr. Priestley for 


a lesson like that. 
* * * * 
(A little later. Hob has asked for a lesson on “The Body". 
Mr. Priestley has listened to Hob’s request and the objec- 
tions of the other students.) 
MR, PRIESTLEY: І think there is a way of letting Hob 
have the lesson he wants (after all, it's not often 


that he wants a lesson) and yet of not boring you 
idioms, which may be 


all. There are a good many 1 
new to you, belonging to ^ parts of the body ? so 
what I suggest is this: Hob can use his picture 
and give us the vocabulary, then any of you can 
supply an idiom, using the word Hob has given 


us. If none of you can give Оп, Г try to do so. 


б Is that all right ? 
EDRO: I think that 5 


ounds a most interesting and 


useful idea. À 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Very good. Well, Hob, you can begin. 
HOB: I have a head. i i 
PEDRO: “Tom was head over heels in love with 

Helen." 2 
FRIEDA: Hob can do good work, when he takes Й into 

his head to try- у ur 
JAN: When you are in danger, the important thing is 

n ad. 

ever to lose your he M nat 


doing 50 well 


yn your heads. Go on, 


MR. PRIESTLEY: You are 


am afraid success May tu 
Hob. 


1 Essential English, Book 1, page 177: 
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HOB: I have a neck. 
ОГАЕ: I don't know w 
tition in idioms; 
and neck, 
FRIEDA: I don’t К 


д . e- 
ho is going to win this с 
I think we are running 7 


, a 
now many idioms, but I'll have 
or nothing. 


, jt in 
do better than that you'll get it 1 


HOB: I have two eyes. 

LUCILLE: I can see that with half an eye. fan 

oLar: Will you accept a proverb, sir, instead o E 
idiom ? Tf you will, Г] give you: “In the coun 


of the blind, the one- 


n 
u see what a good footballer Ја 
ou open Jour eyes. 
€ /? Did T ever tell you the p 
Was cross-eyed—and very 
tempered ? 6 
He was hurrying along a crowded street о 
Чау апа knocked into а man who was coming t 
Opposite way. 5» 
“Why don’t you look where you are going ! 
the cross-e 


yed man burst out an rily. 
And why don’t x 


k- 

E You go where you are loo 

ing ? answered the other, "ob 

MR. PRIESTLEY: Aq] right, Hob, but get on with the Jo?* 
1 This is slang. 


* Hob's idiom is slang. 
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as I have a nose. 
CILLE: Т н 
nuc diis to poke your nose into other 
HOB a may turn up your nose at me, Lucille, but 
m bringing my cousin Belinda to our next 
party. Talk about a beauty! You'll need to keep 
an eye on your boy-friends or Belinda will put 
vu your nose out of joint. 
+ PRIESTLEY: Come on, Hob. Keep your nose to the 
B grindstone and give us the next word. 

OB: I have (what Lucille hasn't) a heart. But when 
you ask me about my homework, my heart goes 
into my mouth—and then goes into my boots. 

LUCILLE: I’m sorry, Hob. I don't want you to take 
too much to heart what I said. I was only 


joking. 

HOB: Of course, Lucille, so was I. I know there isn’t 
a better-hearted person than you anywhere—and 
I say that with my hand on my heart. 

MR. PRIESTLEY; Well, now that Lucille and Hob have 
had that little heart to heart talk, may we have 
another word, Hob? 

HOB: There’s my shoulder. That’ll beat you. 

(They are all silent) 
Га better take 


MR. PRIESTLEY : That's а difficult one. | 
the burden of that on ту shoulders (though I'm 


not so broad-shouldered as Olaf). But if we all 
heel, we'll get over the 


put our shoulder to the w 
difficulty. 

нов: І have a tongue—and I expect you often wish 
Га hold it. ) 

LUCILLE: Well, you have а sharp tongue at times, but I 
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274 prefer people who are sharp-tongued to those W. 
are too smooth-tongued. А 

JAN: Iknow another idiom, it 
"but I can't quite say it, t 

MR oen There's a look on Jan's face d 

` makes me think he's speaking with his tong 
ther word, Hob. ee 

oth (teeth) but I’d like a 

bout a man who had Ju 

for a holiday, and his wi ie 

they can be lost if you a 

sea, wrote to him, eb A 

wear your new teeth w k 

the sea." He wrote back, 

egraph ?” ў 

e tooth and nail to 
get his stories told, doesn’t he ? I just 

HOB: Well, T nearly missed telling you that one; EU 
Bot it in by the skin of my teeth. Now what а hall 
my ears ? I'm listening for your answers wit 

d Im not deaf. n't 

ere are none so deaf as those who wo 

hear,” (Proverb. 

ОГАЕ: І ге 
told y 
other, 

MR. PRIESTLEY 


S on the tip of my tongue 


MR, 


you said that anything you 


е 
Y Went in at one ear and out at th 


member that 
ur landlad 
1 


: Pass on, Hob, 
HOB: There are my fingers 4 


fingers and two th 
dropped one of 
Albert said that 


nd my thumbs, eight 
umbs;—though when | 
his best wine-glasses, Uncle 
my fingers were all thumbs. 
* Book П, page 135. 
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LUC : 
ILLE: And then, of course, you like to have a finger 


E in every pie. 
DRO: I’m struck by the way Hob always has a story 
Um at his finger-tips. 
x Cites All right, Hob, carry on. 
: Let's come to my bones. "T'here's flesh on them 
toc and in my veins there is blood. 
ILLE: And some of Hob’s stories are 
A much as flesh and blood can stand. 
: I sometimes think that the only person who 
really appreciates my jokes is Uncle Albert, but, 
M of course, he's my ow? flesh and blood. 
R. PRIESTLEY : And, as they say blood is thicker than 


water. But find us another word, Hob. 
And that’s where I have the 


Je Albert; he’s losing his hair 


about as 


you'll 


H keep your hair on* with me, Ho». 
OB: I hope so! If I didn't, it couldn't stand on end as 
it generally does W our car and you 
ү, are driving at sixty iles an hour. 
UCILLE: You should be like Pedro. 
miles an hour when he's in the car, and he 
doesn't turn а hair. 4 
MR. PRIESTLEY: In spite of the many hair-breadth 
escapes he must have 5 һауе one more 
word, Hob, and that, 11 be the last. 
нов: Then let's take my foot- 
MR, PRIESTLEY: Very well, now put your best foot 
can do with this word. 


forward and see what you 
1 This is slang. 
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: , 1 T 
: I'd like to say something but Im afraid 
B ous my foot in it. 
нов: Uncle Albert says that 
MEL put my foot in i P 
Boge time is short, we mustn’t let the grass g 
: under our feet. 
FRIEDA: After I had fly t 
set me on my feet, 


n 
33745 е. 
нов: That's what Uncle Albert's “fiver” did for m 


own 
After I got that, I was able to stand on my 
feet again, 


every time I open my 


hat holiday in Devon really 


it now: 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Sorry, Hob, but we must leave it 
HOB: But —_ 


1 

MR. PRIESTLEY: No, This is where I put my foot ye. 

and say the lesson is Over. You can UR a 
Study your picture and vocabulary but w 
£oing (on tip-toe 


: ur 
So that we shan’t disturb yo 
studies) to have our lunch.2 


! Hob is thinking of his story in Book II, p. 165. 
* There are more “body iq 


ioms" in Book IV. 
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EXERCISES 


I. В 
Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 


- boring 6. accept 11. bald 


. a waste of time 7. poke 12. disturb 
8. burden 13. appreciate 


ed ON 


. request 
. objections 9. pie 14. at sixty miles an hour 
heel 1o. veins 15. telegraph 


I З ds 
I. Complete these sentences by using an idiom about 


the word in brackets: 


1. Grandma Wiggins is very 
only too well. 
2. The boys were running (neck), but Andrew just won. I 
hope that the win won't (head). 
. John said he was (eyes) in work. 
hat he must (foot) and get on 


with his work, but I'm afraid (ear). 
i When we reach Bath we must 
bus. We must not (feet). 


(tongue) as Mr. Wiggins knows 


(head), though her pas- 


feel (heart, mouth). 
r and I'm sure he 


sengers sometimes 
. I had a (heart) talk wit 
wasn’t (tongue, cheek). 
9. The Welsh fought (tooth) for their freedom. — , 
10. Though I don't always see (eye) with my cousins 
going into busin him because (blood). 


5 
6 
7. When driving, 
8 


] am 


ess with 
е sentences into 


erbs in thesi ‹ 
derstand their 


III. Put the idioms or prov 
3 that you un 


your own words, showings 
meaning : 
т. He likes to have a finger ?? every pie- j 
e the hen-house 1t seemed as 


2. When Mr. Priestley m? 
though his fingers were all thumbs. 
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” 
ar. 
“There are none so deaf as those who won’t he 
A (Proverb.) 


4. I could see with half an eye that all was not well in that 
factory. 
5. If he takes it into his head 
whatever we say, - 27 
6. The schoolmaster told the boy he would get it in the n 
if he didn’t keep his nose to the grindstone. Tun 
7. The policeman kebt an eye om the suspicious-loo 
stranger, 
8. I know that man, His name's on the tip of my tongue. 
9. That secretary is too smooth-tongued for my liking. ae 
10. I'm going to put my foot down now. I shan't do any m 
Sentences, 


to buy that car, he'll buy i6 


Composition Exercises 

I. Lucille could 
than a lesson on t 
Write about eig 


n't think of anything more boring 
he parts of the body. З 
hty words оп: (a) The most bor: d 
lesson I've ever been to (be careful !). (b) The mo 
interesting lesson I've ever been to. 


2. Writea Story called either “ The man who pokey 
his nose into other People’s business” or “А hai 
breadth escape ”, 


LESSON 36 


A Handful of Poems 
(i) 
Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 


Is hung with bloo 
And stands about the woodland гіа 


Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my three score years and t 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at thin 

Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 
A. E. HOUSMAN (1859 


m along the bough, 


е 


еп, 


springs a score, 


gs in bloom 


-1936). 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
(i) 
LEISURE 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare! 


No time to stand beneath the boughs, 
And stare as long as sheep and cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass- 


No time to see, in broad daylight, - 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 


And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
€ have no time to stand and stare. 


W. Н. Davis (1871-1949). 
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(iii) 
REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
Айа I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


R. L. STEVENSON (1850-1894)- 


(iv) 
EEN FROM THE TRAIN 


Toa Lapy 5 
fields in gloves; 


eee do you walk through the 
issing so much and so much ? 


O fat white woman whom nobody loves, 
e fields in gloves, 


whe do you walk through th 

hen the grass is soft as the breast of doves 
And shivering-sweet to the touch 

О why do you walk through the fields in gloves. 
Missing so much and 80 much ? 


FRANCES CORNFORD (1886- ). 
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(v) 


O my Love's like a red, red rose 


That's new] 


O 


y sprung in June: 
my Love’s like the melody 
hat’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonny lass, 
So deep in love am I: 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till all the seas gang! dry: 


Till all the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt with the sun; 
I will love thee still, my dear, 


hile the sands of life shall run. 


And fare thee well, my only Love! 
And fare thee well a while! 


And I will come again, my Love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 


ROBERT Burns (1759-1796). 
* gang ( 


Scottish) — go. The spelling of some of the words has beer 
anglicised.. 
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uns 


mi 
| ncp-u 22 i 
m Fir tis. onm s ъа I :{ 


LONDON IN 1800 


(vi) 
Upon WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
September 3, 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 


A sight so touching in its majesty: 
his City now doth, like a garment, wear 


The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, | 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, TW E 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless alr. 

Never did sun more beautifully Stc Pin 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

e’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 


The river glideth at his ow? sweet will: 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


WiLLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850). 
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(vii) 


То a POET А THOUSAND YEARS HENCE 


I who am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 

Send you my words for messengers 
The way I shall not pass along. 


I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, 

Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 


But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above ? 


How shall we conquer ? Like a wind 


That falls at eve our fancies blow, 
And old Maeonides? the blind 


Said it three thousand years ago. 
O friend unse 
Student of 
Read out my 
I was a po 


еп, unborn, unknown, 

our sweet English tongue, 

Words at night, alone: 

et, I was young. 

Since I can never see 
And never Shake 
send my sou] 

9 greet you 


your face, 

you by the hand, 
through time and space 

- You will understand. 
James Ergoy FLECKER (1884—1915). 


* Homer, 


— 
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SNAIL 


LARK 


(viii) 
PiPPA's SONG 


The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in His Heaven 
All’s right with the world. 


RoserT BROWNING (1812-1889). 


CROSSING THE BAR 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as Moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark. 


For though from out the bourne of Time and Place 
d may bear me far, 
І hope + 


9 see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
Lord Tennyson (1809-1892). 


* * * * 
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гове can't be bothered with poetry, unless it's 
comic poetry. 

oLar: Do you know any comic 
poetry, Hob ? 

нов: Well, I know 


There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger, 
They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


in . PRIESTLEY: That's a limerick. 
» CILLE: What are limericks ? 
R. PRIESTLEY: They are a form of comic verse. They 
generally begin: «There was a - - .”; they have 
five lines, three long ones (the first, second and 
fifth) with the same rhyme, and two short ones 
With another rhyme. There are hundreds of them 
in English. The most famous ones were those 
FR written by Edward Теаг К 
IEDA: Could you tell us one of his ? 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Well, one of the 
best known is: 


us was an old man with a beard, 
О said: “Tt is just as І feared! 
Wo owls and a hen, 
Our larks and а wren, 
ave all built their nests in шу beard.” 
PEDRO: I know a limerick about 4 Japanese gentleman 
who had such a long name that it took several 


days to pronounce it. 
1 (1812—1888): 
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DAR A ite suitable 
. PRIESTLEY: All limericks are not qui a 
p. for a class like this; but I know that one, and yo 
can tell it quite safely, 
PEDRO: Thank you, sir. It goes: 


There was a great man of Japan, 
Whose name on a Tuesday began; 
It lasted through Sunday 
Till midnight on Monday 
And sounded like stones in a can. 


MR. PRIESTLEY: І don’t think the limerick is pus 
found in any language except English. Neit 
is the Clerihew. { ? 

JAN: That's a strange word. Whatever is a CE 

MR. PRIESTLEY : It’s a form of comic verse invented y 
Edmund Clerihew Bentley.1 A Clerihew has on 2 
our lines and is a sort of comic “biography " 
In fact Mr. Bentley called his book of Clerihew' 
Biography for Beginners. 

LUCILLE: I'd love to hear some of them. 

MR. PRIESTLEy: Well, here's the opening one: 


The Art of Biography 

Is different from Geography. 
Geography is about maps, 
But Biography is about chaps. 
FRIEDA: That’s lovely. Do you know any тоге? 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Well, here are two: 


What I like about Clive? 
Is that he 
Th 
Fo: 


is no longer alive. 
ere’s a great deal to be said 
г being dead, 
1 (1875-1956). i A 
"e Eon (1725-1774). Conquered Bengal, founded British ru 
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Sir Christopher Wren* 
Said, “І am going to dine with some men. 

If anybody calls 

Say I’m designing St. Paul’s.” 

a day or two ago about a 


LU 
CILLE: I saw a little poem 
ded me of Hob. It went: 


boy called Jim. It remin 
“Pudding and pie” 
Said Jim, “Oh my!” 
“Which would you rather?" 
Said his father. 
“Both,” said Jim. 
That’s just like him. 
HOB: : j 
OB: It's a funny thing but I saw a little poem a day 
or two ago that reminded me of Lucille. It went: 
ce till long past midni 
and she could run, 


the river; 
was fun. 


“She could dan ight, 
She could swim 
She could row upon 
And to climb, she thought, 
She'd play golf from morn till evening, 
Or tennis all day long 

But she never touched the house 
Because she wasn't Very strong." 


work— 


1 z 
(1632— ; d the rebuilding of 
S 32-1723). England’ test architect. Planne g 

t. Paul’s Cathedral and ME two other churches 1n London after the 


Great Fire in 1666. 


LESSON 35 


The End of Another Year's Work 
JAN, PEDRO, HOB 


to get a job in England, in an 

office, T expect, though I should hate it. ; 
: Why, isn't that What you really want to do 

JAN: No. I don't want that at all, 


PEDRO: What would you like to do if you could please 
yourself ? 


; if you don’t mind my asking ? 
JAN: Oh, I don’t mind at all. The fact of the matter 
is, my father died three years ago and I can never 
- nough money to pay for a uni- 
Versity Course—unless I can sell my factory in 


HOB: What do you m 


ean ? Do you mean to say you 
own а factory in 


England ? i 
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к ; worse luck. It happened like thi 

kine an electrical engin " кг this. My father 

nd of electric nus eer and he invented a new 
than the old kind ar pois d E light 
doing very well ah T less current. He was 
then, about five it in Ыз own factory and 

Antony Bruton m ago, an old friend of his, 
been with at CURE vx whom he ha 
should go into i ridge, suggested that they 

at Ue E math nership together and build a 
> An 

atch UAR ара Du at cricket 
Uncle Albert odi vae en | ve heard my 

cM ait P ; he was a gran 
| ишы ы. life when the Alcestis was 
AN: 2 еа. 

овех dui: you know that ? 

rH à new Bruton. I was 0? that ship #00, but 

Ah ell you about that some other time. What 
JAN: Wal your factory, Jan? 

d ell, Bruton and my father sank all their 

Dal in building a big factory. It’s а beautiful 

place with about four square miles of land 

round it. The only disadvantage is that there 18 

SOM а or road near it. 
: But, good heavens; should have thought 
that would have been the first thing they would 
ОЕ about. 

: Yes, they should have made sure of that, but 
Bruton had been told on what he thought was 
absolutely trustworthy authority that the railway 
company were going to build a line running just 
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actory. Well, they didn't. Their plans 
Poet about the time the factory HE 
finished, and there it stands all complete My 
empty and lifeless, miles from anywhere. An. 
father and Bruton were ruined. My fat 1 
worked himself to death to pay off the debt, E 
all I have in the world is about £200 an 


factory that no one will buy, miles from any- 
where. 


HOB: Well, it may make 
know. 


JAN: Oh, no, Hob, there’s no hope of that. It к 
£50,000 to build, and I should think I was luc y 
if I were offered £5,000 for it. 

HOB: I've got an idea] 

JAN: What is it ? 


HOB: I'm not going to tell you just yet; it may yo 7 
to nothing, but I want you to promise me t 
you will not sell that factory. è 

JAN: Unfortunately, I'm not likely to have the rr 

НОВ: Never mind. Wil] you promise me that you w 


not sell without first telling me ? It’s really very 
important, 


JAN: Very well, Hob, 
understand it at all. 

HOB: Never mind; you will some day 1T must go пом. 
I'll see you later; good-bye. : 

JAN: Good-bye. (Hob goes out.) I wonder what idea 
he has got in his head now. 

PEDRO: He’s a good-hearted fellow, but I've not much 
шы ш сыл Ho 


! He does—in Book IV. 


er 
your fortune yet; you nev 


I promise, though I don't 
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think that vou 


let's come back to you. Do you 
? Personally, I 


would really like a doctor's life 
shouldn’t like it at all. 
JAN: There’s nothing I should like Беп е 
PEDRO: Wouldn't you find the work very tiring ? You 
would be out all day six or Seven days a week, 
and you would never be sure of getting a good 


night’s sleep. д 
JAN: Oh, I oe all that—but that wouldn’t worry 
me; I li 
e; I like hard work. k it would cost to do 


PEDRO: How much do you thin 
the training ? 

JAN: I don't quite know; 
pounds, perhaps. But i 
it any more; it can’t һар 


like the loan of the money» back 
pleased to lend it to you: You could pay нт аге 
апу time—so much а Year por 2 hurry 
earning money—l shouldn't be ! 

for it. "n: it sounds 

JAN: Pedro, I don’t know how to thank yd that 
too good to be true—but Tecan 
money from you. 

PEDRO: Neue I'm only to? p. it from me; 
help you. Besides, yo ae © e Of course, 
you are going to рау ! ге to see my 
before min dd anything А al be any 
lawyer, but I don't think there ч 
difficulty at all. 


o be able to 
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] life was 
: If it could be arranged I should fee | 
Es ae living again. I would work day and night 
to repay you. | 
PEDRO: Oh. I know you would; that's all right. d : 
Mr. Priestley and the others; it's time for d 
lesson. Don’t say a word about this to any 


the others. And now let’s go and see Mr. Priest- 
ley; he’s Waiting for us. 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the following words and phrases in sentences: 
I. ever since 


5. into partnership то. fortune 
2. out of the 6. capital II. it’s no use 
question 9. disadvantage I2. faith 
3. the fact of the 8. authority 13. loan 
matter 9. miles from 14. eagerly ET 
4. current anywhere 15. рау me Da 


TB E Use the following Sloups of words to make sentences. 


ОЧ may add other Words and change the order. 


You may haye to change the tense of some of the 
verbs. 


. father, Partnership, 
. like, doctor, want, 


. never, money, hope, €nough, that. 


. use, twice, light, give, half, current, 
. life, lose, wreck 


'cket. 
80, Antony Bruton, captain, at cricke 
school, leave, 


ON Dn + оо м ҥн 
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Composition Exercises 


I: Tell 
2. Jan шешу of Jan’s factory: 
0 БЕ? Why? be a doctor. What do you want 
· 9uppos 
Rt it ents you didn't know suggested 
em, what Ide БШ partnership with 


TEST PAPER No. 3 


I. R 

‚ Rewrite th | 

(b) z 2 followin sentences, Và 
) in the in nd ^ , (a) її the negative, 


SY 
: UT ps three sisters. 
- He is ad many friends in France. 
Shek en has a cup of tea in bed. 
as the tickets in her handbag: 


1 Jan í 
and Frieda have some friends in Wales. 


сл Б WN HH 


in sentences. You may 
ike. 


TT. 
Use the following phrases 


use th - 
e verbs in any tense you 4 
o in search of 


‚ to be struck by 


I get rid of 
E is places - 
4. шш g, not to be compared with 
ED roun g. to be due to 
inute now то. at the edges 

тт. a waste of time 

12. at thirty miles an hour 

I3. it’s no 

14, out of the question 

ever since 


I5. 
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j in the correct 
he following sentences, (a) put in t 
ME F on (b) say whether do is being used as a 
“full” or as a “special” verb, 


. He — that exercise yesterday, 

. Have you — what I told you? 
He — not listen to what I say. 

. Andrew ought to — better than that, 
— you like cabbage? Мо, т 

— you give the gardener his money? 

I am — my best, 

He — not go to Switzerland after all. 

He must — this exercise again, 

- The soldiers have — their duty bravely. 


Охо Qu оттор н 


m 


IV. Complete these sentences in your own words: 


1. I suppose we ought... 
2. During the next four hundred years... 
3. I have always wanted , . : 
4. I'm sure you will . а 
5. While I am in England . . , 
6. I'm no good at... 
7- I never saw such... 
8. I never bother about SPE 
9. I liked the Story about . . . 
10 


+ If you don't do better than that... 


V. Rewrite the follo 


wing sentences (a) in the negative 
(b) zn the interrogative: 
1. His house needs painting, 
2. They need more money, 
3. Olaf needed a new Coat, 


TI 


VI. R 2 
ewrite the following piece and put in сар! 


VII : 
- (a) Give in one word the mea 
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Answ 
er the following questions: 


4. N 

e s you go now? Yes, I — . 

0) Nel Ds work tomorrow? George — - 

AL go to London? Yes, you — - 
e need to make such a noise? No, he — - 

ital 


lett 
ers and punctuation: 


ed mr jon: 


may i have the bill now ask 
lowly over wh: 


o 
peor aneh the waitress came 5 
e x badly cooked meat har 
m at ll be three and six sai 
eight ue water which was quite sic 
ame the reply 


d peas old potatoes and dry 
d the waitress oh andi had 
e added jones three and 


7 Ы words or phrases. T 
your e word is given in ckets afte 
each rnt s one under the 
autho ord will give you the name of 4. 
titl r. (b) When you have foun 
es of three of his works. 
f God (3) 


n an act which breaks the laws 0 

) the back part of the foot (4) 

(c) old (7) 

(d) monarch (4) 

(е) a number of different countries ruled by one 
government (6) 

(f) he takes care of sheeP (8) in a li 

C e aina persons going along in à line (19) 

(А) to have happine i 

ү) to a a thing is 500 

j) to decide (7. 

(k) full of d very anxious to (do) (12) 


chief 
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VIII. Answer these questions in the negative: 


. Dare you tell her what you think of her? 
. Didn't you use to know a girl called Belinda? 
- Did you have a good journey? 
Used you to live in Brussels? 
. Are you used to that typewriter now? 
- Need I put on a clean collar? 
Ought he to travel without a ticket? 
- Will he dare to return to Brazil? 
- Have you done what I told you? 
- Did she dare to do it again? 


Охо cou слон 


m 


IX. Write about 250 words on one 
1. Wales, 
2. An ideal holiday. 
3. A quick way to make money. 
4. The man in history (or literature) I admire most. 


X. Read the follozi; 


ng passage carefully and answer the 
questions below: 


The old woman told me the house had been built in p 
and this was not hard to believe. The small windows, 
uneven floors, the roughly-made doors and an ancient 0 


desk had obviously all seen the passing of many gener ad 
In fact I learned later that at that desk a certain parson, W 
lived in the hous 


E е half a century after it had been built, m 
written a bad-tempered diary, blaming his and the meek 
misfortunes on the government, and sorrowing over t 
passing of the “good old days", The diary reminded me ^ 
зоте В sent-day letters to The Times, in which all that 1 
prebi ik hart 


yt and all that is Past is good. 
I Was fascirhited 5 


ў ~~ Оу the great open fireplace, over reed 

v ad een fire pigs were Toasted. It has occurred to me t if 

"the parson would thave had тоге to complain about 1t, 
ADNÁM of а generous h 


) S helping of roast pork, he had been 
served with some of the meat we eat today, 


of the following: 
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The ol 
almost ACD who was showing me round, seemed 
I was merel ent as the house. She took little notice of me; 
look round s qe “gentleman from London" who would 
because SEND eloved house and then decide not to have it 
METER D n electricity, or no water, or because it 
wrong. I had walk from there to the village. But she was 
ad decided otherwise. 


(1) In ab 
1 и ie what year did the parson live 
ud bs traen call the parson's diary “ bad- 
i пн is “The Times" ? 
9н did the writer think would not have р leased 
he parson if he had lived today ? 
he house ? 


(5) What was the writer doing int 
^, an old house are 


6 : 
(6) What disadvantages of living 1^ 
(с suggested in this piece? 
ive another word or phrase of similar meaning, 
to that in which the following words or phrase 
are used in the passage: (4 > neven, (b) diary, 
(c) reminded me En (Cdi fascinated, 
(8) Д (e) complain. 
n not more than 80 9? 
imagine the outside ап 
house looked like. 


in the 


rds, describe what you 
d the garden of this 


CATION ~ 
ZZ Quen N MN 


ub 


Myo 
5 ALCUTTA T „/ 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
5 Good-bye 4 
Mr. Priestley's Study. мв. ратЕЅТІ Бү AND ALL THE 
STUDENTS ARE THERE, E 
MR. PRIESTLEY : Well, here we are at theend of E 
year's work, and it's “good-bye” for a whi а Р 
PEDRO: I’m very Sorry we have to finish now; л 
thoroughly enjoyed our lessons together—an 
I'm sure, too, everyone else has [oruers: “ Hear, 


hear!"'], and I'm looking forward eagerly to next 
year's work, 


MR. PRIESTLEY: And it is 
busy and, I hope, enjo 
But now, till 
Pleasant holi 
* 


going to be a very full, 
yable year, 

Next year, it's good-bye, and a most 
day. 


* * 


Mr. Priestley Gets a Surprise 
TIME: Midnight. мв. and MRS. PRIESTLEY (and SALLY) 
are sitting by the fire. " 
MR. PRIESTLEY: Well, Mary, my students have a 
gone; and, d 


© you know, I’m quite sorry to lose 
them, 


* 


MR. PRIESTLEY: By the Way Баа most embarras. 
Sing experience this afternoon, T thought all my 
students had Bone away, and I was just going into 
my study when Т Saw that Jan and Frieda were 
there. Their backs were towards me, and I heard 
Jan say, * Frieda”, and she said, “Jan ”, and the 
next moment she was in his arms, It was most 

embarrassing for me, 


GOOD-BYE 
Mns, 301 
M. UN What did you do 
а Well M 
and dn so I just closed the door very 
MRS, PRIEST егауау on up 
MR. ү ean I should hope you did! 
I faces I was never so surprised i 
ren guessed 
man TLEY : Charles Priestley, 
AE Bu teacher and all that, but I some- 
is takin a l you don’t see the simplest thing that 
MR. надр р under your very nose. 
Jan x oe What, do you mean to say yO 
Mrs, An in love with Frieda ? 
Es STLEY : Of course т did. A babe could have 
TER it; and I must say I’m very glad that he has 
55 Tu at last. She is а charming girl, and they 
MR. PR ght to be very happy together. 
IEsTLEY : Well, well, well 
it's after twelve o 


MRS , yous 
. PRIESTLEY: Come along; ! 
ere in рес. 


? 
didn't quite know 
quietly 


nall my life. 


youmay bea clever 


u knew 


urprise me. 
"clock 


and time both of us W 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
OF ESSENTIAL ENGLISH BOOK III 


ould get a small no 
КО end when he meets a new 
proper section and add the translation. 
abbreviation annoyed [9'noid] 
[9bri:vi'eif(o)n] ant [zent] 
ability [9'biliti] appear [o'pio] 
accent ['zcksnt] appearance 


accept [ak’sept] [9/piorons 
accompany =~ applause [9'plo:z] 

[9'kAmponi] appoint [9 point] 
accuse [o'kju:z] appreciate 
accustomed [9/pri:[ leit] 

| [ә'Клзїәта] approve [o'pru:v] 

activity [æk'tiviti] archer ['a:tfa] 
actually ['æktju(ə)li] architecture 
administrative [‘arkitektfa] 

[od’ministratiy] armed [’a:md 
admiration armour [‘a:ma] 

[edmo’reif(o)n] 


| | arrow ['zerou] 
admire [9d maig] art [a:t] 

admit [sd mit] ashamed [9 feimd] 
adopt [o dopt] associate [2’souf ieit] 
advanced [9d" va:nst] atom ['zetam 
advantage 


: i attack [ə'tæk] 

[4 varntid 3] attempt [9’tem(p)t] 
affairs [ә feaz attend [9'tend] 
affect [o fekt authority [9:'Ooriti] 
afford [ә ford] avoid [9 void] 
agitated [ed siteitid] awe [o:] 
agricultural 

[egri’kaltforal] 
alphabetical background 
[а betikI] l'bækgraund] 
altar [‘o:lta] balcony [‘beelkani} 
ambassador bald [bold] : 
[æm'bæsədə] bar [ba: 
angel ['eind3]] barber ['ba:bə] 
announce [o'nauns] bard [ba:d] 
announcer bare [bea 
[9/naunss] 


battle Ба] 
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tebook, mark it out into sections alphas 
W word, he should write it down in t 


beam (n.) [bi:m] 
bear (v.) [beə] 
bench [ben[] | 
bet [bet] 
betray [bi'trei] | 
billiards [‘biljadz] | 
biography 
P oW 
bishop ['bifop]  . 
АА ['bleimlis] 
blood [blad] 
bloodstained 
['bladsteind] 
blot (v.) [blot] 
boar [bo:] 
bolt [boult] 
bomb [bom] 
boots [bu:ts] 
boring [‘bo:rin] 
bother [’boda] 
bottom ['bot(o)m] 
boundary | 
['baunderi] 
bow (n.) [bou] 
bow (v.) [bau] 
bowler ['boulo] 
branch [bra:nf] 
bravely ['breivli] 
breastplate | 
['Ъгезїр1еїї] | 
brilliant [/briljont] | 
broad [bro:d] 
brush [braf] 
burden ['ba:dn] 
burgled [’ba:gld] 
bust (n.) [bast] 
button ['batn] 
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cage [keid3] 
camp [kemp] 
candidate 
[‘keendidit] 
Captain ['kzeptin] 
captive ['keeptiv] 
созса [‘kealis 
rpenter ['ka:pi 
castle [os]. m 
cathedral 
[ko'Oi:dr(o)l 
celebrate: серген 
centre ['зепїә] 
КАТУ ['sentfori] 
oe enge ['tfzelind] 
sie [‘tfaznsilo] 
d [ tfaep(o)I] 
aps [tfzeps] 
C PREIS 
keerikto'risti 
cheek [tfizk] ИЛ 
cheer [tf io] 
cherry ['tferi 
chieftain ['tfi:fton] 
mney ['tfimni 
choir QE ES 
gx nce 
_ .L'se:k(o)mstonsiz 
“tizen ['sitizn] | 
ша [kleim 
imate ['klaimi 
сос Ш ИО 
[ko"loukwiol] 
colonel ['ko:nl] 
colony ['kolani] 
combine [kam/bain] 
Comfort [’kamfot] 
Comic ['komik] 
Command 
[ko’ma:nd] 
committee [ko^miti] 


companion 
[kom‘pzenjen] 
compete [kem’pitt] 
competition 
[kompi"tif(e)n] 
competitor 
[kom'petito] 
complaint 
[kom'pleint] 
complicated 
['komplikeitid] 
compulsion 
[kom'palf(s)n] 
compulsory 
[kom'palseri] 
concern [kon'so:n] 
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corresponding . 
[koris/pondir] 
cosy ['kouzi] · 
countryside 
‘kantrisaid 
cradle [‘kreidl] 
cremate [kri‘meit] 
critical [/kritikl] | 
criticise ['kritisaiz] 
cross-eyed ['krosaid] 
crown [kraun] 
cruel ['kruel] 
culture [ 'kAltf9] 
current [‘karant] 
cushion [ 'kuf(2)n] 


condeno L dem) affodil ['dæfodil] 
о [kon'dif(s)n] daresay | а 
confidence. deed beit] 
['konfidens] decision [di'sis(o)n 
сеа eif(o)n] Se d A kleə] 
: deed [at 
tulations r 
авон defend deep РН 
3'ne fe n 
vit океј ide И 
consider [кәл 889) “© [gefimmif(o)n 
op soul] degres Ce 
constan ; deli И]. 
['konstonti] d clie Tm D [аи] 
onstruc d паї 
C [kon'strAk/ (ә)п] rond [di send] 
continuity, . i] — design [im 
овое detail [ di:teil] 
contradict , dikt] develop [di ve әр] 
pure atraist] devoted [di vouti ] 
contrast [ oF ecu] dialect [ daiolekt] 
control. br diary ['daiori] 
conve niont] differ [ә] 
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disadvantage 7 
[disad’va:ntid3] 
disappear [diso'pio] 
disappointed _ 
[diso'pointid] 
disciple [di'saipl] 
discipline [ disiplin] 
discover [dis'kava] 
discuss [dis'kas] 
disgrace [dis'greis] 
distant ['distont] 
disturb [dis'to:b] 
don [don] 
doorway [уе 
drag [dr. 
dreadful ['dredfur] 
dream [drizm] 
drip [drip] 


eagerly [igali 
cael sa 
K dju(:)keitid] 
education 
edju(:)'kei 
effect [i40] Ken] 
€gg-timer l'egtaima] 
element l'elimont] 
eloquently 
l'elokwonti] 
embarrassing 
[im’barrasi 
emphasis ['emfosis] 
emphasise 
['emfosaiz] 
emphatic [im ен] 
entrance [‘entrons] 
escape [is'keip] 
event [i'vent] 
evil ['i:v1] 
examine [ig'za«min] 


expert ['ekspo:t 
extended [iks'tendid] 
extensive [iks'tensiv] 


fort [fo:t] 

foundations 
[faun'deif(o)nz] 

fountain pen 
[‘fauntin pen] 

frontier ['frantjo] 

fulfil [ful’fil] 

fur [fo:] 

fuss [fas] 


gap [9ар] 
garage ['9азга:3] 
['gærid3] 
generation 
[d3enə’reif(ə)n] 
generous ['4зепәгәз. 
genuine ['dsenjuin] 
geography 
[dsi'ogrofi] 
gift [gift] 
igantic 
He [dzai'gzentik] 
glance [gla:ns] 
God [god] 
govern ['gavon] 
gown [gaun] 
grace [greis] 
gradually . 
['graedju(o)li] 
grain [grein] 
grasshopper 
l'gra:shopo] 
grave (adj.) [greiv] 
grave (n.) [greiv] 
greengrocer 
['grizngrouse] 
grindstone 
[‘graindstoun] 
guardian ['ga:djon] 
guess [ges] 
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habitual [ho’bit; 
Б 9 biua 
[‘heabred@ 
handful [^ edo] 
hare Then handful] 
im [ha:m] 
hae 
ilv l'est 
heal ht] d 
eathen ['hiz$ 
heiet peim 
ehenta 
hide nai] Med 


ho sn] d 
orrible [‘horibl 
atl ['horid] ] 
orrify ['horifai] 
ousewife 
[‘hauswaif 
huge [шд] 1 
man ['hju: 
hymn lic] d 


idiomatic 
. [idio'mzetik] 
E 
. limzdsi'neif(o)n 
imply PA p 
Impress [im’pres] 
imprison [im prizn] 
incline [in'klain] 
include [in’klu:d] 
income ['inkom] 
independent 
[indi'pendent] 


indirect [indi'rekt] 
individuality 
[individju'adliti] 


ection 
j [in’f lekf(o)n] 
influence [‘influens] 
informal [in’formel] 
inhabit [in‘hebit] 
inheritance 
d [inheritons] 
inn [in] 
inner [ino] 
innocent ['inosont] 
insist [in'sist] 
insult (7.) ['insalt] 
insult (v.) [in'salt] 
interview | 
['intovju:] 
intonation , 
into'neif(o)n] 


infi 


invader [in ve! ә. 
invitation , 

[invi'teif(S)n] 
invite [in'valt, 
irregular [i/regjulel 
item [‘aitem 


jealous ['dselos] 
jelly ['dseli] 

jolly (dgoli] .. 
justify pdsastifai 


kneel [ni:l] 


-nighthood 
d ['naithud] 


г [Лега] 


boure 
labour’, едә] 


jadder [ 


lake [leik] 
Jame [leim] 
Jark [la:k] 
Jaw [lo:] 


lecture [Лек] ә] 
leek [li:k] 
lemon [lemon] 
Jemonade 
[lemon'eid] 
level [lev] 
lieutenant 
[Ief'tenont] 
1u:'tenont] 
lifeless Por 
lips ШР). 
lively ['laivli] 
local ['loukl] 
bea 
log [log X 
10 ging [29010] 
Joss [108] 


nificent 
mee mag nifisent] 
en [meidn] 
main [теп]... 
my атаба] 
major. [ /meid32] 

jority y 
e [mo'dgoriti] 
map [тїр] 
martyr [паха] 
master [/ma:ste] 
mathematics 
mæði'mætiks] 


mayor [meo] 


maid 
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meantime — 
[‘mizntaim] 
meanwhile — 
[ mi:nwail] 
mechanic 2 
[mi'kzenik] 
medical [тейік] 
medieval [medi'itv]] 
melt [melt] 
memorial 
[mi'mo:riol] 
memory ['memari] 
merely ['mioli] 
merrily [‘merili] 
message ['mesid;] 
messenger 
['тпезїпазә] 
metal [тен] 
mid-way [mid wei 
mingling [’minglin] 
minister [minista] 
miraculous 


monument 
['monjumant] 
moreover 
[mo:’rouys 
mountaineerin, 
[maunti^niorig] 
mulberry [‘malbori] 
mule [туш] 
murder ['ma:da] 
musician 
[mju:'zif(s)n] ч 
mystery ['mist(o)ri] 


napkin ['næpkin] 
narrow [‘nzrou] 
Native ['neitiv] 
nature ['neitf5] 
navy ['neivi] 
neat [ni:t 
necessity [ni'sesiti] 
needle Гага 
needless ['ni:dlis 
neighbourhood 
['neibehud] 
nest [nest 
noble [‘noubl] 
nobleman 
['noublmon] 
notebook [‘noutbuk] 
nurse [no:s] 


oak [ouk] 
Objection 
[eb'dsekf(o)n] 
obligation 
[bli'geif(o)n] 
Observation 
[»bso'veifon] 
observe [eb’za:v 
obstacle l'obstikl] 


Occupation 
[*kju'peif(a)n] 
Occupied ['okjupaid] 
odd [od] 
offence [o’fens] 
offer l'ofo] 
off-hand [of'heend] 
officia] [o'fifr] 
old-fashioned 
«09019 /(ә)ла] 
omit [ou’mit] 
Organisation 
?'genai'zeiftsyn] 
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organise ['o:ganaiz] 
originally } 

i [»'ridsineli] 
overturn [ouvo'te:n] 
owl [aul] 


palace ['pzelis] 
pale [peil] 
parson [‘pa:sn] 
partnership à 
['pa:tnofip] 
passage [‘pxsid3] 
passionate 4 
['pefonit] 
pause РЕ 
реа [рі 
реак [pik] — 
peculiar [pi’kju:lia] 
eculiari і 
p [ршн ег] 
perfection 
[po'fekf(o)n] 
permanent 
['pe:menent] 
personal ['po:sonl] 
philosophy ; 
Heo 
hotograp 
3 дел 
pick [pik] 
pilot ['pailot] 
pin [pin] 
pink [pink] 
pity ['piti] 
plant bye 
lot (v.) [plo К 
Here [pe'litikl] 
politician 
[peli'tif(o)n] 
porch [po:tf] 
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portion ['po:fn] 
portrait ['po:trit] 
position [pe'/zif(o)n] 
possess [po'zes] 
possible ['posibl] 
pour [po:] 
power ['pauo] 
pray [prei] 
prayer ['preo] 
precious ['prefo 
ees d 
[pri'liminori] 
PES 
prepo'reif(9)n 
prepare а) ] 
priest [pri:st] 
Prime Minister 
. [praim ^ministo] 
printing-press 
['printir pres] 
procession 
[pre'sef(o)n] 
prompt [prompt] 
public [’pablik] 
publish ['pablif] 
puff [paf] 
EN es 
pAnktju'eif(9)n. 
илал Kool 
[‘panifmont] 
pure [pjuo] 
purple ['pe:pl] 
purpose [‘pa:pas] 


quarrel ['kwor(o)l] 
queer ['kwio] 


rage [reid3] 
ragged ['rzgid] 


rank [гак] 
rare [rea] 
rate [reit] 
reality [ri:’eliti] 
rebel (л.) ['rebl] 
rebel (v.) [ri’bel] 
rebellious [ri’belias] 
reduce [ri'dju:s] 
refuge ['refju:d3] 
regular [regjule] 
reign [rein] 
relative ['reletiv] 
religion [ri'lidgon] 
religious [ri id 595] 
remove [rimu:v 
reported [ri'po:tid] 
reputation 
[repju:’teif(e)n] 
request [ri/kwest] 
require [ri'kwaio] 
rescue ['reskju:] 
research [ri'se:tJ] 
resist [ri’zist] 
resolve [ri’zolv] 
retreat [ri'tri:t] 
rhyme [raim] 
rights [raits] 
riot [raiet] 
robe [roub] 
romantic 
[rou'mentik] 
roundabout 
['raundobaut] 
row (v.) [rou] 
rugby [ragbi] 
ruin [ruin 
rush [raf] 


sacrifice ['scekrifais] 
saint [seint 


sand-glass 

['szend gla:s] 
sauce [so:s] 
scarcely [‘skeasli] 
scatter [s'kætə] 
scent [sent] 
scholarly [skolli] 
scholarship 

['skolofip] 
schoolmaster 

‘sku:lmaiste] 
science [/saions] 
screw [skru:] 
screw-driver 
'skru:draivo] 

scrub [skrAb] 
sculptor f'skAlpto] 
search [so:tf] 
secretly ['si:kritli] 
seize [51:2] 
self-governing 

[self/gAvoniy] 
selfish ['selfif] 
sergeant 

['sa:d 3(e)nt] 
sermon [/sexmon] 
service [/se:vis] 
set [set] 
settle ['setl] 
shameful [/feimful] 
shamrock [/Jeemrok] 
share [feo] 
sheath [1:0] 
shelter [felta] 
shepherd [‘feped] 


Й 


should [fud] 
shoulder [/Joulde] 


sight [sait] 
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ignificant 
NDS 
sign-post 

s (gain pour] 
silk [silk] 
sin (v.) [sin] 
sink [sink] 
skill [kil] 
slave [sleiv] 

slip [slip] 

slope [sloup] 
society [so'saioti] 
soloist ['soulouist] 
soul [soul] 

sour [‘saua] 
space [speis] 
Spanner ['ѕрапә] 
Speech [spistf] 
Speed [spi:d] 
spill [spil] 

split [split] 
spread [spred] 
stage [steidz 
staircase ['steokeis] 
Stake [steik 
Standard [ "steendad] 
Stare [stea] 
Statesman 

['steitsmon 

Statue ['staetju;] 
Steady ['stedi] 
Steam [stim] 
stem [stem 

Store (v.) [sto:] 
stream [strizm 
Stress [stres] 
strike [straik] 
stroke [strouk] 
struggle ['stragl] 
subiection 

[seb'dsekf(o)n] 


succeed [sok'sitd] 
successor [sok'seso] 
suggest [зә'@зезї] 
support [so’po:t] 


surround [so’raund] 


swallow ['swolou] 
Swear [sweo] 
Swing (n.) [swin] 
Sword [so:d] 


tax [шек] 

telegraph 
['teligra:f] 

tent [tent] 

term [ta:m] 

thatched ['Ozetft] 


[Oru:'aut] 
thrust [0rast] 
thunder [Oanda] 
tide [taid] 
tidy ['taidi] 
tiger [‘taiga] 
tiny ['taini 
tiptoe ['tiptou] 
toe [tou] 
tone [toun 
tools [tuzlz 
torn [tox 
tower [taua] 
toy [toi] 
trace [treis] 
tradition 


сә") 
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traitor ['treito] 

trembling 
[‘tremblin] 

tremendous 
[tri’mendas] 

trial ['traiol] 

tribe [traib] 

trip (w.) [trip] 

trumpet ['trampit] 

trustworthy — 
[‘trastwa:di] 

tune [tju:n] 

tutor [илә]. У 

typically ['tipikoli] 


ugly ['Agli] 
undergraduate _ 
[ando’graedjuat] 
underneath 
[Ande'ni:0] 
undoubtedly _ К 
[An'dautidli] 
uneasy [An'izzi] 
ungrateful — 
[an’greitful] 
unite [ju:'nait] 
unknown [an‘noun] 
unless [on'les] 
unlike [An'laik] 
unspoken 
[An'spouk(o)n] 
upon [o'pon] 
upset [Ap'set] 
urgent ['o:d ant] 
usage [‘ju:zid3] 


vacation 
[ve'keif (ә)п] 
valuable [‘vzljuabl] 
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variety [vo'raioti] wagon ['wæg(e)n] wing [wi 

MAS [‘vearias] = a x ae Кош 

M: ns [veinz] weave [wiv] witty [‘witi] 

vi tse [vo:s] whisky [‘wiski] wooden ['wudn] 
illa [уш] whisper [‘wisp?] worship [‘wa:fip] 

villain ['vilon] whole-hearted worthless 

vision ['vis(o)n] [houl'ha:tid] [^wa:Olis] 

volume ['voljum] widespread would [wud] 
vow [vau] [‘waidspred] wreck [rek] 

voyage [‘voiid3] winding ['waindip] wren [ren] 


GLOSSARY FOR LESSON 36 


a most of the new words in this lesson are “ poetic б or part 
à special rather than a general vocabulary, they are given here 
] words a simple 


d: à separate list. With the more unusua 
efinition is given. 


archaic [а: кейк) = very old; no longer used. 


bloom [Ышт] = flowers; blossoms. 
bonny ['boni] = beautiful. The usual meaning is “pretty; healthy 
looking". 


bough [bau] — large branchofatree. — 

boundless ['baundlis] = without end or limit. 

bourne [buen] = bounds, limits. 

chaps [tfaeps] = men (slang)- 

consummate ['konsameit] = perfect. 

dew [dju:] = small drops of water fo 

the sun goes down. 

dome [doum] = large rounded roof. 

dove [dav] = bird; kind of pigeon- 

Eastertide [‘i:stataid] = Eastertime. _ 

embark [im'ba:k] — go on board a ship. 

enrich [in'ritf] = make rich. ? 

foam [foum] — mass of white bubbles made by waves 

Barment ['ga:mənt] = article of dress. 

glideth ['glaido0] = poetic form of glides, 
. easily. 4 : 

glitter ['glita] — shine; send out à bright lig 

leisure ['lego] = time not given to work. 

masonry ['meisonri] — stonework. 

melody ['meledi] = tune. 


rmed on cool objects after 


breaking. 
i.e. moves smoothly and 


ht. 
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i ^maiti] — great and strong. 
Au Е sound of sadness, 
owl [aul] — bird that flies at night. 
requiem ['rekwiem] — music for the dead. 
score [sko:] = twenty. 
secure [si'kjuo] = safe. ial» 
shiver ['fivo] = tremble; shivering- 

tremble. 
snail [sneil] (see picture, 2. 285). 
magnificence; 


icture, p. 280). 
steep (verb) [sti:p] = soak, w 


Sweet — so sweet it makes you 
beauty; great brightness. 


» €g. rose. But here thorn 


just before and after sunset. 
= small singing bird, 


Adjective Cl 

lause, 54-6 
Adverb Clause, Bo co 
almost, 155 Den 
always, 155 
aes 64 
па so » 
Anomalous Ей Ho 

us Fi 

КЕБЕНЕК УЕ Sgen 
as, 58 

uxiliary Verbs, 133 


be able, 177 


сап and able, 177-8 
ausative use of have, 199 
lerihews, 288 

eres Sentences, 54 
ompound Sentences, 54 


Future in the Past, 19 


generally, 155 


have to, 199 


Imperative Mood 
Indicative Mood, 75. 
pastes: Commands, 36-8 
ааа Questions, 33-5 
nterrogative Pronouns, 121 


Land of My Fathers" (music), 


242 
Limericks, 286 


INDEX 
nearly, 1 55 
‘neither (nor) +++" 146 
never, 153, 155 


not, 153 
Noun Clauses, 54» 62-3 


often, 155 
Open Conditionals, 84 


Principal Clauses, 54 
quite, 155 


Relative Pronoun, 55, 121 


same, 


58 
should and would, 19, 86, 94-7; 99, 


221 
Simple Sentence, 52 
sometimes, 1 
** Specials 
Stories 
Subjunctive Mood, 75-8 
Subjunctive Conditionals, 
Subordinate Clause; 54 


such, 58 


Test Papers, 89, 192, 295 
that, 55 


want, 235 


who, whom, whose, 58, 121 


55 
» (illustrations), 130, 157 
Without Words, 15, 81, 150 
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